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THE  TURQUOISE  IN  SPAN¬ 
ISH  AMERICA'  /.  '/  /. 

FllOM  ivmoto  times  man  has  used  minerals  for  ornamental  pur- 
])oses.  Fii-st  he  employed  them  purely  for  their  esthetie 
vahie,  adorninjj  his  peison  ajid  his  belongings  with  hright- 
hued  varieties;  but  later,  with  inereasing  d(‘velo])m<'nt  of 
mind,  he  gradually  invested  them  with  symbolical  meaning,  until  they 
came  to  be  associated  with  his  dee])est  feelings  and  religious  ideas. 
Ii(‘canse  minerals  of  attractive  color  an*  widely  distributed  and  iji 
nnmy  places  cons'|)icuous  in  occurrence,  they  have  naturally  engaged 
the  fancy  of  ])rimitive  man,  when'ver  In*  ha])])ened  to  be;  but  owing 
to  the  rarity  of  choice  specimens,  they  have  rar(*ly  been  found  so 
abundantly  as  to  beeome  commonplace.  Since  mineral  ornaments 
an*  resistant  to  the  forces  of  decay  and  are  readily  ])reserv(*d  in  graves 
and  ruins  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  ([uantities,  and  Jiow  form 
im])ortant  «loe\iments  from  which  we  can  read  the  ])ast. 

Of  the  various  minerals  used  for  ornamental  ])urposes  none  is  more 
inter(*sting  and  significant  than  tunpioise.  This  isduetoauni(iue  blend 
of  causes,  which  have  ])eculiarly  fitted  this  mineral  for  an  important 
role.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to  geologieal  cojiditions  of  formation  it 
is  fouml  almost  (*xclusively  in  desert  or  arid  regions,  iji  ])laces  when*  tlu* 
human  struggle  for  existence  has  been  intense,  where  vigonms  races  have 
developed  and  sent  forth  their  influenee  and  trade  in  many  directions. 
Secondly,  the  mineral  is  superficial  iji  occxirrence,  and  shows  on  the 
surface  as  bright  s]>ots  and  stains,  readily  attracting  the  eye;  its  dis¬ 
covery,  therefore,  does  not  wait  upon  the  development  of  mining 
methods,  but  takes  place  the  fii*st  time  that  man  with  a  develo])ed 
color  sense  ■|)asses.  Thirdly,  owing  to  its  relative  softness,  tunpioise 
may  be  readily  tletached  from  its  matrix  ajul  fashioned,  even  by  the 
crude  tools  possessed  by  man  in  the  early  stone  age  of  his  develop- 


•  Hy  Joseph  E.  I’ogue,  l*h.  D.,  associate  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  Northwestern  I'niversity. 


PhotucraphB  by  D.  B.  atcrrott,  of  Unitod  State* Geological  Survey.  Courtesy  of  National  Academy  of  .Sciences 

TUUyUOISK  L0(  ALITIKS  IN'  NEW  MEXICO. 

I’pper:  Mount  Chalchihuitl.near  Los  Cerrillos,  New  Mexico,  where  tiuquoisc  is  still  beint;  mined;  Ihc  main  ancient  work¬ 
ings  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  in  the  foreground.  The  higher  mountain  in  the  background  is  Mount  McKciisic. 
Icower:  Turquoise  Mountain,  Hachita  District,  New  Mexico,  showing  the  desert  character  of  region  in  which  liiripiois! 
occurs.  Dumphcaps  from  turquoise  workings  may  Ite  seen  on  the  hill. 


l*hi>toBraph  by  D.  B.  Stcrrctt,  United  States  Oeoloaical  Survey.  Courtesy  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

ANCIENT  TCKQrOISE  WOKKINGS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

Those  ancient  worliinp.sare  on  the  north  side  of  .Mount  (  halchihuitl.near  I.os  Ccrrillo.s,an(I  show  imnicn.se  pits 
e.xeavated  in  pre-Spanish  times. 
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inoiit.  Filially,  tlio  color  of  tur{|noiso  ranges  from  "rccii  to  blue,  ami 
these  are  precisi'ly  those  colors  Avhich  an*  of  profoumh'st  m('aiiiii<;  in 
a  desert  habitat,  because  they  ari'  suj'^i'stive  of  wati'r,  of  verdure,  of 
the  sky,  ami  nuidily  become  symbolical  of  nature  ami  life. 

Occurring,  therefore,  where  man  has  evolvial,  h'ing  in  the  ])ath  of 
his  racial  migrations,  conspicuous,  surficial,  and  soft,  coloreil  with  the 
hues  that  nature  lavishes  in  her  kindliiT  moods,  tur(|Uoisc  has 
naturally  enjoyed  a  wide  and  varied  use  for  thousands  of  years. 

At  the  heginningof  the  sixteenth  century,  tuniuoise  was  well  known 
in  Euro])e,  whither  it  had  been  introduced  ages  before  from  Asia, 
where  its  princi])al  deposits  are  located  and  its  utilization  had  gone 
on  from  time  immemorial.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Americas,  therefore,  tliis  stone  was  familiar  to  tlie  Span¬ 
iards  and  prized  to  some  extent  by  them,  although  it  was  not  looked 
U])on  as  a  jirecious  stone  ])ar  excellence,  such  as,  for  exanpile,  tlu' 
emerald;  hut  it  was  valuable  enough  to  attract  their  attention  when 
they  found  it  employed  by  the  more  cultivated  races  of  the  New 
World,  and  it  ])layed  a  minor  ])art  in  tiring  the  imaginations  of  the 
con(|ueroi’s  to  the  point  where  they  were  ready  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  unknown  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  that  they  confidently 
ex])ected  to  find  in  compensation  for  tlieir  toil  and  daring. 

The  timt  Sjianiard  to  come  in  contact  with  tunjuoise  in  America 
was  Juan  de  (Jrijalva,  who  in  1.51S  ])enetrated  Yucatan  and  obtained 
fnun  the  Indians  various  oruameiits,  including  several  imisks  of 
wood  covered  with  mosaics  of  tunjuoise  and  four  tunjuoise-encrustc'd 
ear  jiendants.  These  objects  indicated  at  once  that  they  were  tlie 
handiwork  of  no  crude  barbarians,  hut  of  a  race  witli  consideralde 
jiretentions  to  technical  and  artistic  ahilit}'.  These  intimations  of 
culture  were  fully  borne  out  tlie  following  year,  when  the  intrejiid 
('ortes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and,  entering  into  negotiations 
with  Montezuma,  the  ruler  of  the  Aztec  tribes,  was  jiresented  with 
jirincely  gifts,  among  which  a  wooden  mask  covered  with  tunjuoise 
mosaic  in  a  coiled-snaki'  ilesign  ami  a  number  of  tiinjuoise-adorned 
objects  used  in  the  Aztec  religious  c(‘remonies,  were  the  most  notable. 
Tliese  objects  were  tlie  insignia  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  traditional  ser- 
jient  deity  and  mysterious  hero  god  of  the  Aztecs,  and  their  jiresen- 
tation  to  Fortes  suggests  that  the  Sjianish  leader  was  thought  to  be 
a  reincarnation  of  this  fair-skinned  god  returning  from  the  East, 
according  to  ancient  jirojihesy. 

Fortes  and  his  follower  soon  jienetrated  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
the  center  of  the  Aztec  domain,  where  now  stands  Mexico  C'ity,  and 
with  a  few  bold  strokes  took  Montezuma  jirisoner  and  broke  the 
sjiirit  of  the  Aztec  dominion.  Numerous  are  the  accounts  of  the 
customs,  and  jiarticularly  the  bloody  religious  rites  of  these  Indians; 
and  all  unite  in  freijuent  reference  to  the  varied  use  of  tunjuoise  and 
of  a  green  stone  called  chalchihuitl,  jirobably  jade.  Not  only  were 


•«y  of  Niitional  Ara  Uuny  of  Scicn 


KKI.ICS  OF  ANCIENT  TCKCiUOISE  WOIiKEUS. 


Top:  AiiPiont  Mexican  l>rcast  ornament  of  wood,  covered  with  tuniuoise  mosaic.  (Now  in  the  Itritish  Museum. 

-Vneient  stone  hammers  found  in  tuniuoise  workings  on  Mount  Chalchihuitl,  N.  Mex. 
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those  goiiis  used  as  personal  ornaments  by  tlie  tipper  classes,  who 
alone  were  permitted  to  so  employ  them,  hut  more  jiartienlarlv  did 
they  enter  into  the  decoration  of  the  relijiious  paraphernalia  which 
played  such  a  conspicuous  ])art  in  the  ceremonies  and  rituals.  Grow- 
injr  out  of  this  wide  application,  these  stones  became  intimately 
associated  with  the  ideas  of  these  peojde,  and  the  native  ivliiiion, 
legends,  and  superstitions  were  replete  with  allusions  to  their  fanci<‘d 
properties. 

Of  all  the  tunpioise-adorned  objects  used  by  the  Aztecs  and  allied 
India’is  (for  the  Maya,  Quiche,  and  kindred  peoph's  of  (\>ntral 
America  seem  to  have  utilized  the  tunpioise  in  much  the  same  mannei’ 
as  did  the  Xahuan  tribes,  or  Aztecs,  of  Mexico),  none  is  more  striking 
in  appearance  or  notable  in  teclmicpio  than  the  wonderful  mosaics, 
such  as  we  have  s-een  were  presented  to  Grijalva  and  Gortes.  Oidy 
24  examples  of  this  art  have  come  down  to  us,  and  through  a  strange 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  only  1  of  the  24  is  on  the  American 
(’ontinent  to-da}'-  an  iinjicrfectly  preserved  mask  found  in  Hon¬ 
duras  and  now  to  he  seen  in  the  rnited  States  National  Museum. 
The  others  went  to  Kurope  in  the  early  Spanish  days,  and,  after 
passing  througli  the  hands  of  numerous  private  collectors,  found 
a  resting  place  in  the  leading  continental  museums,  such  as  the 
British  Museum,  the  Pridustoric  and  Ethnographical  Museum  in 
Koine,  the  Royal  Museum  for  Ethnology  in  Berlin,  and  others,  where 
they  are  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  spi'cimens  in  these  collec¬ 
tions  of  priceless  materials. 

These  mosaics  in  common  consist  of  a  base  of  wood  or  hone,  mion 
which  are  cemented  innumerahle  tiny,  polished  hits  of  brightly  col¬ 
ored  minerals  or  varicolored  shell,  making  a  mosaic  covering  of 
striking  pattern,  shade,  and  perfection.  'Phe  minerals  employed 
were  tur<{Uoise,  jade,  malachite,  ipiartz,  beryl,  garnet,  obsidian,  pyrite, 
and  gold;  hut  in  many  tur(|Uoise  dominates  and  gives  to  the  piece  a 
beautiful  greenish  or  bluish  aspect.  Most  of  the  objects  are  masks 
in  the  form  of  a  human  or  animal  face,  used  during  religious  cere¬ 
monies  for  decorating  idols  or  their  priestly  representatives;  hut 
among  the  examples  known  are  shields,  pectoral  ornaments,  and 
knife  handles,  all,  however,  probably  employed  in  sacred  rites,  lliese 
remarkable  objects  were  the  insignia  of  the  native  gods  and  n^jire- 
sent  the  highest  artistic  productions  of  the  American  aborigine. 
They  are,  indeed,  among  the  liuest  handiwork  attained  in  any  region 
by  man  in  the  stone-age  stage  of  his  development. 

The  most  spectacular  of  these  objects,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  is  a 
human  skuU  overlain  with  alternate  horizontal  hands  of  tuniuoise 
mosaic  and  highly  polished  obsidian,  with  knohlike  eyes  of  shiny 
pyrite  and  natural  teeth.  This  ghastly  death  head  has  its  hack  cut 
away  to  permit  of  its  being  worn  as  a  mask  on  ceremonial  occasions, 
and  it  typifies  the  cult  whose  crowning  creations  have  been  said  to 
he  “the  bloodiest  gods  in  the  whole  realm  of  human  barbarism.” 


Photograph  by  Joyro.  <’oiirt<t(y  <»f  Art  and  Arrlupoh>Ky. 

Tl'KtM  rSKl)  IN  MOSAIC  WORK  OK  THK  AZTKCS. 

A  shield-disk  of  wood,  12}  iiiohcs  in  diameter,  which  is  inlaid  in  a  niAsterly  manner  with  minute  taldets  of  tnrti noise, 
nyrites,  and  sliell.  Many  of  the  settin?s  have  fallen  out,  lull  eTioipih  remain  to  make  the  design  intelliKilile. 
In  the  center  is  a  calendar  disk  inlaid  with  ttininoise  and  pink  shell,  aliont  which  meanders  the  form  of  a  highly 
conventionahr.ecl  plumed  serpent. 


Photograph  by  Joyce.  Courtesy  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 


A  FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  ANCIENT  AZTEC  MASK. 

The  most  perfectly  preserved  specimen  is  a  mask  of  cedar  cut  to  fit  the  human  face.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  acciuately  fitted,  polished  slabs  of  turquoise,  thousands  in  number  and  brilliant  blue  in  color. 
The  face  is  studded  with  knobs  of  turquoise,  and  the  teeth  and  eyes  are  gleamint;  mother-of-pearl.  This 
object  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  British  Museum,'  and  it  oppresses  the  spectattr  with  a 
stranyc  and  minglc<l  sense  of  hideousness  and  barbaric  beauty.” 
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'riiC!  most  porfoctly  jirosorvod  spocimou  is  a  mask  of  codar  cut  to 
(it  tlui  liumaiv  faco.  (Soo  fijr-  2.)  Its  surface  is  covered  with  accu¬ 
rately  fitted,  polislual  slabs  of  tunpioise,  thousands  in  number  and 
brilliant-blue  in  color.  The  face  is  studded  with  knobs  of  tunpioise 
and  th((  teeth  and  eyes  an^  ‘ileamiii"  motluu-of-jiearl.  This  object 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  op- 
jin'sses  the  spectator  with  a  strange  and  mingled  sense  of  hideous¬ 
ness  and  barbaric  beauty. 

A  third  mask  is  of  unusual  interest,  because  it  was  probably  pre- 
si'uted  to  Cortez  by  Montezuma.  This  also  is  of  cedar  wood,  but 
carved  in  the  form  of  two  rattlesnakes  entwined  to  represent  the 
human  face.  Its  front  is  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  turquoise,  of  bright 
blue  and  dull  green  color,  so  disposed  as  to  give  to  the  two  snakes  a 
different  shade.  W('  may  surmise  a  symbolic  relation  between  the 
use  of  blue-green  turquoise  and  the  snake  design  so  pei-sistent  in 
Aztec  art.  This  object  undoubtedly  jicrtained  to  the  serpent-deity 
(^iietzalcoatl,  and  its  presentation  to  Cortez  is  indicative  of  the 
superstitious  reverence  with  which  the  invaders  were  at  first  received. 

While  the  mosaic  art  represents  the  highest  technical  and  sym¬ 
bolical  application  of  tunpioise  in  ancient  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  this  mineral  was  also  used  more  simjdy  for  ornamental 
|)urposes,  as  indicated  by  beads  of  this  material  unearthed  from 
graves  along  the  southern  coast  of  Mexico.  Turipioise  was  also 
occasionally  used  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  for  inserting  into  cavities 
bor('<l  into  the  teeth,  presumably  for  ornamental  efl’ect.  This  cus¬ 
tom  of  dental  mutilation  was  practiced  rather  extensively  iu  south¬ 
ern  North  America,  various  materials  being  used.  In  18<S2  an  upper 
jawbone  was  exhumed  from  a  sepulcher  in  Yucatan,  which  showed 
six  teeth  inset  with  knobs  of  polislied,  blue-green  turquoise. 

That  tunpioise  had  been  used  in  middle  America  for  ages  before  the 
Spanish  conquest  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  advanced  use  to  which 
it  was  being  put  when  the  Spaniards  came,  but  also  by  the  numerous 
references  to  it  in  the  traditional  history  of  the  culture  that  pn*- 
ceded  the  Aztecs  and  their  neighbors.  Sahagun,  the  Spanish  his¬ 
torian,  has  gathered  the  myths  and  traditions  of  these  early  peojdes 
and  he  writes  most  entertainingly,  if  not  always  convincingly,  of  the 
ancient  Toltecs,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Mexico.  According  to  his  accounts  the  Toltecs,  on  first  coming  into 
Mexico,  discovered  deposits  of  emeralds  and  turquoises,  and  being 
clever  artisans  they  worked  these  stones  into  ornaments  and  beau¬ 
tiful  golden  jewelry.  They  constructed  a  four-room  temple  for  their 
priest  Quetzalcoatl,  and  decorated  the  apartment  looking  toward  the 
West  “with  mosaic  work  of  emerald  and  tuniuoise  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner.”  Not  only  were  they  the  first  to  use  precious  stones  but 
they  used  an  ingenious  method,  no  doubt  more  efficacious  than  the 
modern  ilivining  rod,  for  locating  these  treasures. 


Photograph  by  Joyce,  ^'ourtesy  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 


ANCIKNT  AZTE('  MASK  IN  lUUTISH  MTSEl'M. 


Allhough  this  oi)ject  is  inc<)m|)li'lo,  the  iowor  pari  of  the  face  beinc  pone,  the  main  fealiires  are  readily 
traced.  The  foundation  is  of  cedar  wood  carved  in  the  form  of  two  rattlesnakes  entwined  to  represent 
the  human  face.  Its  front  is  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  turquoise,  of  bripht  blue  and  dull  preen  color,  so 
disposed  as  to  give  the  two  .snakes  a  different  shade. 


Courtesy  of  Art  and  Arrhtpology. 

RELICS  OF  PERUVIAN  AND  AZTEC  ART, 

Top;  l/('fl,  liondlo  of  o  spotiila  or  ilajjsor  of  l)oiio  omlR'llistu'd  witli  figures  partly  inlaid  in  tuniuoise  and  pyrites  and 
partly  engraved.  The  handle  is  carved  to  represent  a  human  hatid  and  arin.  Itight,  the  design  extended  as  it 
atiiiears  on  the  other  siile  of  the  hatidle.  Bottom:  \  sacrificial  knife  of  the  Aztecs  having  a  yellow  opalescent 
chalci-donv  hlade  and  handle  of  light-colored  woikI  carved  in  the  form  of  a  crouching  man  masked  with  a  nird  skiti 
and  cml)c(lished  with  lirilliatit  mosaic  settings  of  tuniuoise,  malachite,  and  white  and  red  shells.  Ivcngth,  12  inches. 
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Tli(‘ir  iiKiniicr  of  iniikiiij;  siidi  diHi-ovcrics  was  (lu“  followinj;:  Tlu'V  would  got  iii» 
very  oarly  in  (ho  morning  and  go  n]»  to  an  oininonoo.  and  turn  thoir  lioads  toward  tlio 
j)laoo  wlioro  tho  sun  had  tons?:  whou  it  rose  thoy  oarofully  lookod  in  ovory  dirootion 
to  sot-  in  wliat  placo  any  ])rooious  stouo  iniglit  ho  iiiddou:  thoy  would  os])orially  look 
for  thorn  in  plaoos  that  wore  damp  or  wot.  and  ])artioidarly  at  tho  momont  whou  tho 
suu  was  rising;  thou  a  slight  smoko  would  go  up  tpiito  higli,  and  thoro  thoy  found  tho 
prt-  dous  stoiu‘s  uiidor  tht-  oarth  or  iiisido  of  auothor  stoito,  wliouoo  tho  smoko  would 
issuo. 

Afti'V  coiujut'riii":  tlio  Indians  of  Mexico  tli(‘  Sjtaniards,  folltnvinj; 
ii])  vajiuc  minors  of  riches  lyinp;  to  the  north,  sent  forth  several  exjit'- 
ditions  in  (niiek  siieeession  to  exjdore  and  suhjnjiate  the  jilateau  eonn- 
trv  of  jiresent  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  'Phe  aeeonnts  of  these  expt'- 
ditions  tell  us  that  tuniuoise  was  known  and  jirized  thron<;hout  tlnit 
region,  hut  as  the  Indians  living  there  were  not  so  cultured  as  the. 
Aztecs  the  utilization  and  meaning  of  the  tuniuoise  were  more  jirimi- 
tive.  Recent  archeological  ex])lorations  in  the  southwest,  however, 
liave  brought  to  light  numbers  of  tur(|Uoise-incruste<l  ornaments, 
which  show  that  the  art  of  encrusting  objects  with  mineral  mosaics 
had  been  attained,  though  not  carrii-d  to  such  a  high  degree  of  ])er- 
fectiou  as  in  Mexico.  Even  tin*  ruins  of  (hat  mysterious  race  known 
as  the  cliff  dwellers,  who  built  their  habitations  in  clefts  in  the  sheer 
walls  of  arid  canyons,  have  yiidded  a  few  sim])le  mosaics  of  tunjiioise. 
Ex])loralion  of  ancient  Piudilo  Ilonito.  in  ('haco  ('anyon,  northwest¬ 
ern  N(‘W  Mi'xico,  brought  to  light  tin*  most  remarkable  series  of  tur- 
(luoise  ornaments  yet  found  in  the  southwest,  including  thousands 
of  beads,  ])endants,  and  carvings  of  turiiuoise  and  numbers  of  mosaic- 
encrusted  objects. 

'Phe  grc'at  abundanci'  of  tuniuoise  in  use  north  of  Mexico  and  tlu* 
])redominanc('  of  its  ornanuMital,  rather  than  symbolical,  a])])Iication 
sugg(*sts  that  it  was  a  more  common  mati'iial  Iku'c  than  farther 
south.  Hence  we  are  not  surprisial  that  the  Spaniards  (piickly  came 
U])on  imnortant  d('])osits  of  this  miiu'ral.  d’hev  discovered  at  Los 
('errillos,  near  tin*  jiresent  town  of  Sante  Ke,  in  New  Mexico,  a  large 
excavation  from  which  the  natives  had  becui  obtaining  their  su])])lies 
of  (unionise  for  ages:  and  we  now  know  that  this  was  in  all  ])rob- 
ability  the  source  of  the  tunpioise  used  by  the  Aztecs,  for  in  entin* 
M('xico  there  are  no  tunpioise  d(*])osits  of  inpiortance,  and  while  this 
mineral  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Southwest  the  Los  ('errillos  de])osits 
alone  show  ])rehistoric  workings  of  sullicient  magnitude  to  have 
yielded  the  (piantities  of  tunpioise  employed.  The  Sjuiniards  seized 
these  mines  and  worked  them  for  their  own  profit,  forcing  the  Indians 
to  do  the  labor,  (tailed  by  this  o])])ression,  the  natives  rose  against 
(he  S])aniards  and  drove  them  out  of  New  Mexico  in  lOSO,  but  their 
liberty  was  short  lived,  for,  in  1700,  tlu*  Sjianiards  had  ret'stablished 
themselves  in  this  region:  but  mining  at  Los  ('errillos  was  not  ac¬ 
tively  resumed  until  recent  times. 

IT-I’.iill. :{ - 2 


('ourU*Hj  of  National  Aea^iciiiy  of  Scinifcs. 

<)1UK(  TS  DKCOUATKh  WITH  Tl  KgT’OISK  FKOM  ANCIENT  I'l'ElII-O. 

Acc'jrdint:  It)  Dr.  I’osuo,  the  mest  imporlant  series  of  turquoise  objects  yet  found  in  the  Cnited  t^ialts 
is  the  result  of  expbrati  ns  made  in  l.sSHi  by  Ceorye  H.  I’cpper  in  the  ancient  I’ueblo  Jb  nito  of  (  haeo 
t  anyon,  New  .Mevica.  Mosaics,  carvinps,  beads,  and  pendants  in  yreat  quantity  and  variety  wcie 
f  mnd  in  the  burial  nmnis  and  aec ampanying  the  skelet(  ns  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Three  o  f  these 
objects  are  shown  in  the  alKsve  photograph.  One  is  a  "  bone  .serapi'r’’  formed  of  the  humeros  of  a  deer 
or  elk  and  decorated  about  its  center  with  an  inlay  of  jet  and  tur<iuoise.  Another  is  designed  to  repre- 
■sent  a  frog  with  carefully  rounded  and  jioli.shed  body,  the  eyes  1  eing  two  large  roundefl  pieces  of  tur¬ 
quoise  standing  boldly  out,  while  across  the  neck  is  a  broad  inlaid  band  of  the  .same  material.  The 
third  is  a  head  or  brea.st  ornament  m-ide  of  polished  jet,  its  four  corners  set  with  eircidar  turquoise. 
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Shift  ill*;  (»ur  attention  to  Soutli  Ainei  iea,  w(>  lind  that  tnninoise 
was  ns(‘(l  ratlu'r  <‘\tensiv(>ly  l>v  certain  ])relustorie  tribes  of  that  con¬ 
tinent,  i)artieularlv  tlios(‘  fornierlv  liviiif;  in  tiie  re<;ion  of  |)res(Mit-(lay 
Pern  and  northwest  Arj;(’ntina;  Init  iiowher('  was  its  application  as 
liif'hly  d(‘veloi)ed  as  wc'  liav('  seem  it  to  hav('  he<  n  in  ancient  Mexico. 
In  Pern,  tJie  lionu*  of  the  old  Inca  rae(\  as  we  wonld  ex])eet  ,  this  stone 
enjoyed  tin*  ni(»st  artistic  ap])lieation  attaiiu’d  ])y  it  in  South  Anu'riea, 
althon>;h  it  was  more  abundantly  utilized  by  tribe's  livin';  south  of 
tin*  Inea  domain. 

The  Incas,  as  W('  know  from  the  writinj;s  of  Spanish  ehronielers, 
hut  more  ])artieularly  from  ol)jeets  eolh'cted  by  exj)lorers  and  arelu'o- 
loj;ieal  exjx'ditions,  usc'd  heads  and  ('arrin<;s  of  turepioise*  for  ])urposes 
of  ])ei-sonal  adornnu'nt,  hut  tlu'y  held  this  mineral  in  less  esteem  than 
the  emerald,  which  they  obtained  throu<;h  barter  with  tin'  (’hiheha 
race  of  ('olomhia.  Of  tlu'ir  symholie  use'  eef  ture^ueeise',  eer  etf  the  he'- 
lie'fs  they  asseee-iateel  with  this  ste»ne,  we'  kneew  ne)thin<;.  Ame)n<;  the'se 
])e'e)])le',  inlayinj;  upeen  weeoel.  she'll,  eer  heeiu'  was  ])rae'tie'e'el,  anel  txir- 
epiedse'  Wiis  eene  eef  the'  mate'iiiils  use'el  feer  this  puipetse.  '^Phe  tlirepieeise' 
meesaie's  eef  Ine'ii  wenkimensliip,  heewe've'r,  juel<;in<;  freem  twee  e'xamph's 
in  the'  British  Muse'um,  th”  eudy  eeiies  we  kneew  e»f,  were'  neet  eeidy 
infe'rieer  tee  theese'  e»f  Azte'e'  e>ri<;in  hut  were  se'are'e'ly  e'epial  tee  the'  he'st 
weerk  e»f  the'  iine'ie'ut  Ineliiins  eif  Ne'w  Me'xie-e*  aiiel  Arizeena.  The'  meere' 
inte'rest in<;  e>f  tlu'se'  twee  e'Xjimph's  is  ii  le)n<;  nuemmalian  heene  e-arve'e! 
te»  re'jere'se'iit  ii  feere'iirm  anel  eh'e  eerate'el  with  e'n<;riivin<;s  eef  varienis  e»h- 
je'e'ts  anel  li<;ure's,  inlaiel  with  simill  phite's  eef  jeyrite'  anel  hhu'-gre'e'ii 
ture[ue)is;'. 

'Pile'  Inelitms  etf  pre'-Spanish  einel  early  Spiinish  time'  inlndeitinf;  the' 
iiriel  |)late'aus  etf  the'  re'j;ietn  wlu're'  (’bile',  Betlivia,  iinel  Ar<;e'ntimi  netw 
iieljetin  se'e'in  tet  Inive'  use'el  the'  turepieiis;'  in  inue'h  ere'ate'r  itretfusiem 
than  tin'  metre'  e'ulture'el  Ine-as  tei  the  netrth.  fetr,  while'  the'  remains  etf 
tlie'se  tribes  as  ye't  have'  he'e'ii  etnly  imjterfe'e'tly  inve'stif'ate'el,  <;re'al 
numhe'rs  etf  he'aels,  jte'inlants,  etr  etthe'r  simple'  eirnaments  etf  turepieiise', 
have'  he'cn  tiike'ii  fretm  their  <;rave's  anel  ruins. 

"Pin'  seture'e'  etf  the'  turepietise'  e'lnpletye'el  in  ('e'litral-we'ste'iii  Setuth 
Ann'rie'ii  juvse'iits  a  rathe'r  jterjde'xinj;  ])rethh'm.  Outsieh'  etf  the' 
limite'el  te'iritetry  nette'el,  turepietise'  is  nett  knetwn  tet  have  he'cn  utilizeel. 
Net  eh'petsits  etf  turepietise'  etf  any  eeinse'epiene-e  whatsete'ver  haA’c  as 
yet  Ix'en  elise-etve'rel  etn  this  e-etiitiin'iit.  Either  this  mineral  e-ame  all 
the  way  from  Me'xie-et,  etr  e'lse  was  ethtaiinnl  fretm  leteal  eh'])etsits  nett 
netw  knetwn.  The  fii^st  seiuree'  se'e'ins  an  imjireihahle  erne,  in  vie'w  etf 
the  fae't  that  tribe's  livin';  hetwee'ii  the'  Aztee'  anel  IiU'a  eletmains,  in 
the  ])ath  etf  sue-h  traele  retute's  as  might  have  exist  ('el,  e'sjn'cially  the 
highly  eh've'letjie'el  ('hihe'has  etf  ('etletmhia.  have  left  net  ('vieh'iiee  etf  any 
ae-epiaintanee'shi])  with  this  stetne'.  The'  write'r,  there'fetre,  venture’s 
the  sugge'stietn  tluit  turepietise  elepetsits  aweiit  reelise-etve'ry  in  etr  aelja- 
e'e'iit  tet  the  eh'sert  of  Atae'ama.  The  gi'etletgie-al  eetinlitiems  there  are 


IMiotdKruph  liy  WhIut  lloUKti.  C*ourt*‘sy  »»f  N'lttiontil  Acadriiiy  iif  Scti'iu-t*H. 


IM  KIU.O  INDIAN  DKIM.INC  TT l{l<roiSp:  HEADS. 


Tlip  riU'Hlo  Indiuns  find  t;reat  picasuro  in  liiniuoisc,  and  siddom  is  a  wadl-lo-do  ri'prcsontalixo  soon 
without  ortiamonts  of  this  niatorial.  Espooially  n)ion  ttala  oorasions  and  ditrint;  ooronioitios  is  this 
St  otto  in  ovidonco.  att<I  l>oiti  soxos  liodizon  t  hotnsoivos  w  ith  uttaniit  ios  of  it .  Tho  titnptoiso  is  most  ooin- 
tiuitily  fashiotiod  itito  disooidal  and  oylitidrioal  l>oa<Is  atid  ittto  varioi:s-si/od  potidants  of  ol)lon);,  tri- 
atinitlar,  atol  koyslotio  oittiino.  Tito  work  is  porfortnod  hy  t'itl)l)iti('  tho  niatorial  oti  sattilslono  and 
polishitii:  oti  fitior  niatorial,  and  tho  olijootsaro  porforatod  w  ith  a  l>ow  drill,  tisitally  lip|iod  w  itli  a  fraK- 
inont  of  (ptariz  or  Hint."  ( Eroin  "Tho  Titrcptoisi',”  liy  ,losopti  K.  I’ofttio,  I’h.  D,,  .Montoirs  of  the 
Nutiotial  .\cadoiny  of  .Soionoos.) 
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suitable  for  the  occuiTeiico  (tf  tliis  ininiTal,  and  its  juvsc'nco  sliould  bo 
sought.  Should  tliis  doductioii  ])rovo  corroct,  it  will  form  an  intm- 
osting  oxamplo  of  how  two  indopondont  soioncos,  geology  and  arclu'- 
ology,  may  cooperate  to  a  jiraetieal  end. 

When  we  turn  from  the  jiast  to  the  jiresi'iit,  W('  find  that  turipioise 
has  dropped  entirely  out  of  use  not  only  among  the  natives  of  South 
America  but  in  Central  America  and  Mexico  as  well.  Its  disusi* 
marks  the  passing  of  their  ancient  culture.  But  in  tin*  arid  plateau 
c(»untry  of  Xi'W  Mexico  and  Arizona,  that  region  geiu'ially  s])oken  of 
in  the  Cnited  States  as  the  Southwest,  tunpioisi'  still  holds  as  vigorous 
a  claim  on  tin*  int ('rests  of  tin*  Indians  as  it  did  of  old,  and  no  traveler 
through  this  ivgion  fails  to  note  the  abundance'  of  tunpioisc'  orna¬ 
ments  in  use,  no  ethnologist  omits  to  study  tlu'  fundaim'iital  jiart 
that  this  precious  stone  plays  in  the  thoughts  and  live's  of  tlu'se' 
d<'s('rt  tribe's. 

In  a  very  general  way,  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  may  be'  divide'd 
into  two  classes — those  living  in  villages  or  piu'blos,  such  as  the 
Ho])i  and  Zufii,  to  name  the  two  best  known  examjile's,  and  those 
with  no  lixi'd  habitation,  the  nomads,  like  the  Xavajo.  Both  know 
the  turquoise  well,  prize  it  highly,  and  invest  it  with  dee])  meaning. 
This  is  readily  a])preciateel  wlu'ii  we  recall  the  peculiar  trend  of  color 
sjunbolism  in  an  arid  country — how  dee])-meaning  bliu's  and  greens 
become  under  desert  conditions. 

It  would  require  many  pages  to  describe  the  use  and  lore  of  tur- 
(jiioise  among  these  Indians.  We  can  touch  a  fe'w  ])oints  only.  'I'lie 
most  common  ornaments  are  discoidal  and  cylindrical  beads  strung 
on  cord  to  form  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and  various-sized  jx'ndants 
of  oblong,  triangular,  or  kej’stone  outline  worn  suspe'iuled  from  tlu' 
Ciirs  or  introduced  into  the  strings  of  beads  for  tbe  sake  of  variety. 
Many  linger  rings  and  other  metal  ornaments,  especially  among  the 
Xavajos,  who  are  exce])tionally  clever  silversmiths,  are  set  with 
turquoise;  and  the  mine'ral  also  is  not  infrequi'iitl}"  used  for  currency. 
Furthermore,  turquoise  is  employed,  though  less  commonly,  for 
inlaying  oniami'iits  and  objects  of  utility,  and  small  slabs  of  this 
material  are  fashioned  into  mosaics  of  beauty,  as,  for  example,  the 
Ilopi  ear  pendants,  but  the  best  of  these  are  far  inferior  to  the  superb 
exaimples  made  of  old  by  the  Aztecs. 

In  addition  to  its  ornamental  use,  turquoise  finds  ap])licati()n  by 
virtue  of  its  supposed  efiicacy,  and  consequently  is  jerominent  in 
many  charms,  amulets,  and  fetiches.  It  also  figures  in  numerous 
rituals,  as  it  j)ossi'ses  a  religious  significance;  and  it  ente'rs  fundii- 
mentall}’  into  the  myths  and  traditions  of  the  various  tribe's. 

The  Xavajos  have  a  pretty  belief  that  tureiuoise  is  particularly 
sacred  to  the  wind  spirit,  and  they  offer  many  stones  to  this  eh'ity, 
whose  anger  must  thus  be  appeased  in  order  that  the  wind  may  stoj) 
blowing  and  rain  re'sult.  When  the  wind  is  blowing,  tbe  Indians 
say  it  is  searching  for  turquoise. 
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TRIP  OVER  THE  ANDES 


To  (MU)SS  th(>  Andos  from  Mondozii,  Ar<^oiitina,  to  Los  Andos, 
('liilo,  in  an  automobilo  is  a  foat  tliat  to  anyono  who  has 
soon  this  sootion  of  tliat  troinondous  mountain  systom  wonld 
soom  woll-nigh  impossihlo.  Tho  distanoo  is  oidy  about  loo 
milos  hilt  tho  road!  Onoo  upon  a  timo,  prior  to  tlu*  building  of 
tlio  trans-Andino  railway,  tlu'ro  was  a  roadway,  roally  a  somowhat 
widi'iiod  mulo  trail,  that  asoondod  stoop  inolinos,  wound  around  sharj) 
oornors  of  oliffs,  zigzaggod  and  ourvi'd  along  tho  odgos  of  di'oj)  gorgi's, 
and  crossod  turludiuit  mountain  torronts,  hut  that  was  long  hofori* 
automobilo  tlays  and  only  tho  most  skillful  and  rookloss  drivors  darod 
to  tako  tho  stout  coaohos  on  a  journoy  across.  Hut  ovon  this  road, 
now  fallen  jiractically  into  disuso  as  far  as  whoolod  vohiclos  aro  o,on- 
cornod,  has  boon  hlockod  by  fallon  howldors,  washod  away  in  some 
])arts,  and  crumhloil  into  narrow  trails  in  othors,  so  that  thoro  is  mori' 
or  loss  dangor  for  ovon  mulo-hack  ridors  to  mako  tho  trip. 

All  of  tho  discouraging  facts  had  hoim  cari'fully  and  warningly 
impressed  upon  one  Mr.  dohnsou  Martin,  manager  of  a  certain  .Vnuu- 
ioan  automobile  agency  in  Buenos  Aires.  But  Mr.  Johnson  Martin 
had  his  heart  set  on  taking  one  of  his  machines  across  the  contimml 
of  South  America  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso,  ('bile;  and  once 
a  typical  si.x-foot,  red-blooded  American  athlete  acipiires  a  i-eal  yearn¬ 
ing  to  do  a  certain  thing  nothing  hut  hitting  him  in  the  head  with  an 
ax  or  putting  him  in  chains  will  prevent  Ids  attempting  it.  Hence, 
no  one  having  hit  him  with  the  ax  nor  jnit  him  in  chains,  Mr.  Martin 
proceeded  serenely  from  his  garage  in  Buenos  Aires  one  fine  morning 
in  January,  with  Valparaiso  as  his  objective  destination.  He  took 
the  precaution,  however,  to  select  for  his  companion  on  the  tri])  a 
young  Swedish-American  mechanic  by  the  name  of  Otto  Johanson, 
in  whicli  proceeding  suhseijuent  events  showed  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
wise. 

The  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  across  the  pampas  to  Mendoza  even  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Among  other  obstacles,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  town  of  Vicuna  Mckenna,  a  high  ridge  of  sand  dunes 
extends  across  the  direct  route  to  Mendoza,  and  many  enterjirising 
automohilists  have  tried  to  pass  over  it  without  success.  According 
to  Martin  these  dunes  “had  stopjied  every  motor  car  that  had  ever 
rushed  them  hut  three,  and  we  were  the  third.”  How  he  and  his 
mechanician  pushed  and  pulled  the  car  through  the  soft  ])laces  in  the 
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FIKST  AUTUMUUILK  T1U1‘  UVKU  THE  ANDES. 

Top:  Entering  the  town  of  Ealioulave,  where  the  tliird  night  of  tlie  journey  was  spent,  ^fiddle:  .V  sandy  section  of  tlie  road  near  the  town  of  Vicuna  ifackenna. 
Bottom:  Just  after  having  passe<l  safely  over  tlie  I'tcsaguadero  l)ridge,  a  part  of  tlie  flooring  of  wliich  had  fallen  in. 
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FIRST  AUTOMOBILE  TRIl’  OVER  THE  ANDES. 


Top:  In  the  re^tion  of  the  sand  dune.s,  the  Kreatest  ol>stacIe  to  automol)ilists  in  crossiii);  .Vruentina  Udore 
arriviiiK  at  Mendoza.  Middle:  The  machine  after  it  had  crossed  the  sand  dunes.  Bottom:  Ncarini' 
the  foothills  of  the  .\ndes  after  leaving  Mendoza. 
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siuul  barrier;  bow  the  ear  at  one  tinu*,  while  both  were  out  pusbinj' 
it  alonji,  f^ot  away  from  tliem  by  an  aeeidental  openin'^  of  the  throttle, 
ran  off  the  road  and  wreeked  itself  in  a  dense  thieket;  and  various 
othei'  niisba])s  experienced  before  they  reaehed  Mendoza,  form  an 
interesting  but  neeessarily  omitted  part  of  the  story  of  the  trip. 

All  of  the  dilliculties  of  the  first  ])ortion  of  the  journey,  however, 
were  slight  when  compared  with  those  that  ])resented  thems(>lves 
when  the  Andes  were  reached.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tin* 
task  of  driving  an  aufomof)ile  from  Mendoza,  via  tlie  rs|)allata  Pass 
ami  Punta  de  Vacas,  to  Santiago  may  he  had  from  tlie  following 
(‘xeerpts,  taken  from  Mr.  Martin’s  own  aeconnt  of  the  journey.  He 
and  dohanson  had  spent  about  thr(>e  days  in  Memloza  cleaning  and 
re|)airing  their  damaged  car,  when  they  s('t  out  for  Punta  de  Vacas, 
notwithstanding  manv  efforts  to  dissuade  tliem.  To  reach  that  jioint 
it  was  necessary  to  follow  up  the  valley  of  the  Mendoza  Kivm  from 
rs])allata  hut  to  (piote  Mr.  Martin: 

I.eaving  Mendoza  in  tlie  direction  of  \'illavieencio  by  a  wide  detour  to  tlie  nortli. 
we  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  laborers  after  having  gone  about  l>  miles,  and  they  advised 
us  to  avoid  \’illaviceneio,  as  the  road  ended  abrujitly  there,  but  indicated  a  stn'am 
in  the  distance  whose  dry  bed  would  lead  us  uj)  into  tlu“  Cordillera  Bonilla,  when', 
if  we  bad  sufticient  drv  weather,  good  luck,  and  horsepower  to  arrive  on  toji  of  it,  we 
would  find  a  lead  mine,  from  which  a  trail  led  to  Ibsiiallata.  Two  landmarks  were 
mentioned,  one  of  them  a  hut  under  some  fig  trees  with  a  spring  near  it,  called  I. as 
lligueras.  We  got  to  this  sjiring  at  4  that  afternoon,  and  just  in  time,  for  our  motor 
was  steaming  and  we  had  no  water  at  all.  Filling  uji  our  radiator  can,  our  horn  bulb, 
and  a  demijohn  we  purchased  from  the  old  Indian  who  liv<“d  there,  we  went  on  worrv- 
iiig  our  way  through  the  hwise  stones  and  gravel  of  the  stream  bed,  and  in  the  four 
remaining  hours  up  to  8  that  night  we  made  just  4  kilometers.  Although  the  hut 
s(*(>med  to  be  just  below  us,  we  decided  to  sleej)  where  we  were. 

We  were  awakened  by  the  cold  at  4  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  ])ot  of  coffee,  we  were 
glad  to  get  in  motion  on  up  a  canyon  between  high  gravel  banks  and  rock.v  walls  on 
either  side.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  would  have  ended  our  trip  at  this  point,  for 
there  was  no  esca]>e  for  the  car  from  this  canyon  for  several  miles  until  we  came  out 
on  the  suirmit  of  this  Bonilla  range  of  foothills,  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  and  were 
in  full  view  of  the  magnificent  snow-capped  row  of  motintains  comi)rising  the  summit 
range.  We  had  climbed  steadily  up  a  heavy  grade,  but  fortunately  the  stream  had 
no  falls  or  breaks  in  its  course  and  our  tires  had  stood  the  terrific  going  wonderfully 
well,  although  beginning  to  show  many  short  deep  cuts.  From  this  place  we  followed 
a  faint  trail  down  to  the  mine  of  which  we  had  heard,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
('anie  into  the  Uspallata  Valley.  Here  beside  an  ice-cold  stream  we  bathed  and  ma(h> 
coffee  and  feasted  on  tinned  salmon,  wasting  an  hour,  onlv  to  find  on  n. unding  a  bank 
that  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ranch  house  of  l'sj)allata.  a  fine  pro])ert,v 
owned  by  a  prominent  Chilean  and  an  equall.v  influential  Argentine  gentleman, 
l>r.  Villanueva,  who  had  recently  been  acting  i»resident  of  .\rgentina. 

The  Chilean  gentleman,  Sefior  t'orrea,  received  us  very  graciously  and  insisted 
on  our  sjnmding  several  days  with  him,  which  we  did.  lie  urged  us  not  to  attem]>t 
to  go  on,  however,  as  the  trail  was  highly  dangerous  and  difficult  even  for  mule  travel, 
and  insisted  on  our  making  a  trip  on  his  own  saddle  mules  to  see  for  ourstdves. 

Accordingly  we  set  out  next  morning  with  food  and  a  guide  to  see  the  Cortadera, 
which  he  assured  us  woidd  be  the  limit  of  our  activity  in  that  direction.  After  14 
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FIRST  AVTOMOUII.E  TRIF  OVER  TITE  ANDES. 


Top:  “  \\>  111  oiipo  In'eaiiio  Ihp  rontor  of  a  sort  of  avalaiiclu'  of  loo.so  sloiips  and  t'ravol,  and  wont  sliding, 
.skidding,  and  rolling  down  Iho  s1o|h‘;  and  by  oasiny  olT  on  Iho  hrako  wo  .savod  llio  tiros  and  rollod 
onto  Iho  liltio  trail  away  down  Ik'Iow.”  Mhidio:  I-ookint;  liaok  at  Iho  .sand  ilnnos  jnsi  orossod. 
Rot  loin:  Ifik’h  up  in  Iho  .\ndos,lookin)'downon/anjon  Ainarilloslationonlholrans-Aiidino  Railway. 


FIRST  AI  TOMOIULF.  TRIP  OVER  THE  ANHES. 

I’PIht:  I’luita  do  Vacas,  a  station  of  the  trans-Andinc  Railway,  which  was  f  )rraorly  the  terminus  of 
tile  Arjrontine  section  of  the  road  tiefjre  the  completion  of  the  railway  thronph  the  celebrated  timnel 
which  cutsthrout’h  amountain  on  the  dividing  line  between  Argentina  and  <  hile.  Lower:  A  view  of 
riiente  del  Inca,  the  celebrated  thermal  resort  of  the  Andes. 
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lumr-i'  contimious  ridiiif'  I  crawlod  out  of  tlio  saddle  that  nisrht  and  lield  on  to  a  post 
for  some  time  until  the  temi)orary  ])aralysis  of  my  le<;s  j)assed,  hut  we  had  decided 
that  with  a  ])air  of  stronu:.  well-saddled,  and  einelu'd  horses  and  two  or  three  men 
to  hel])  us  roll  stones  and  ])ile  rocks  into  some  of  the  jdaees  where  the  trail  was  crossed 
hy  dee))  cuts  washed  out  hy  slides,  we  could  oet  heyond  the  Uortadera;  and  were 
willinu:  to  try  even  at  the  risk  of  heinj;  forced  to  dismantle  and  junk  our  car. 

Senor  Correa's  s))ortiny:  blood  was  uj),  and  ho  enthusiastically  called  in  his  men  and 
irave  orders  for  several  of  them  to  be  ready,  and  the  next  day.  a  beautiful  Sunday,  after 
receiving  letters  from  Senor  Correa  certifying  to  o<ir  arrival,  we  set  out  for  Zanjon 
Amarillo  and  Punta  do  Vacas,  followed  by  most  of  the  small  army  of  emjdoyces  of 
the  estate. 

The  men  were  instructed  to  help  us  rc'pair  the  roads,  and  we  were  assured  by  Senor 
Correa  that  we  might  tearaway  oneof  the  stone  guard-wallsof  the  hi.storic old  arched 
bridge  over  the  Picheuta  River.  This  bri<lge  was  originally  made  necessary  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  swiftne.ss  and  coldne.ss  of  the  stream  and  its  sudden  rise  when  the  sun  melts 
the  snow  above,  which  feeds  it.  Ruilt  for  hor.«emeu  and  cattle,  it  forms  a  ])erfecl 
arch,  but  of  such  .small  radius  that  it  was  a  very  dillicult  looking  ob.stacle,  with  just 
1  inches  less  than  the  needed  clearance  between  the  walls. 

.\  .short  drive  over  the  meadows  brought  us  to  a  steep  bank  overlooking  the  Mendoza 
River,  up  which  we  were  to  follow  for  four  days,  and  in  order  to  begin  climbing  we 
ha>l  lirst  to  de.scend  in  order  to  .strike  the  trail  which  leads  up  the  river  on  the  right 
hand  bank  and  is  in  ])lain  view  of  the  trans-Andine  Railway  line  which  follows  u]) 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep  valley.  So,  after  shutting  down  our  motor  and 
setting  the  emergency  brake  part  way,  wo  climbed  into  the  car  and  were  ])u.shod 
over  the  edge  of  a  big,  rocky  .slope,  for  the  mule  trail  descended  by  a  series  of  such 
short  zigzags  as  to  be  out  of  the  question.  \Ve  at  once  became  the  center  of  a  sort 
of  avalanche  of  loo.se  stones  and  gravel,  and  went  sliding,  .skidding,  and  rolling  down 
the  slope,  and  by  easing  off  on  the  brake  we  .saved  the  tires  and  rolled  onto  the  little 
trail  away  down  below.  Xo  harm  done  and  several  hours’  work  with  tackle  .saved. 

All  the  next  day  we  crawled  along  the  side  hills,  running  short  strcdches,  then  going 
ahead  to  r<)ll  .“tones  out  of  the  trail,  the  men  who  had  camped  with  us  going  ahead 
with  their  hor.si's  to  clear  away  some  of  the  rocks.  That  night,  after  a  supper  of 
■•as;ido,"  or  tenderloin  of  beef  roa.sted  oji  a  sj)it  over  coals,  we  .slej)t  on  the  rocks  again, 
alongside  the  Tambillito,  directly  o])i)osite  the  ])oint  where  the  Rio  Rlanco  switchback 
is  locat(-d  on  the  railway.  W'e  had  to  cro.ss  two  smalh'r  stn'ams  next  day  by  the  slow 
process  of  throwing  large  stone's  into  them  until  we  made  a  rude  ford,  shallow  enough 
to  bounce  through  on  and  which  worked  out  vc'ry  wc'll  ('xcept  that  on  one  cro.ssing 
we  had  to  do  a  lot  of  .submarine  jacking  in  the  cold  water  to  get  the  differential  raised 
over  a  big  bowlder.  Ilow  the  tires  .stood  these  days  of  tearing  and  jamming  among 
the  jagged  rocks  1  do  not  know. 

In  the  aft('rnoo7i  we  came  to  the  Picheuta  bridge,  which  we  tried  to  dodge  by  our 
ordinary  method  of  throwing  in  nx'ks,  but  the  current  was  .so  swift  that  the  rocks 
went  on  thum]>ing  down  the  mountain  side,  so  we  set  to  work  with  our  crowliar  tearii'g 
down  one  of  the  guardwalls  and  with  the  motor  runi'ing  and  the  two  horses  pulling 
on  the  double  block  and  tackle,  we  .steered  her  carefully  along  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  crumbly  old  wall,  the  flywheel  clearing  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  by  an 
inch.  Except  by  crossing  this  bridge  there  is  no  way  to  motor  to  Puiita  de  Vacas, 
so  we  shook  hands  all  round  and  continued  on  u])  to  the  ’‘Uortadera,”  our  next  aj)- 
j'oiuted  ta.sk. 

We  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Uortadera  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  .started  in 
to  remove  the  ga.soline  tank,  tool  boxes,  body,  and  other  readily  demountable  ))arts 
of  the  car,  and  then  began  to  worry  our  way  uj)  the  side  of  the  cliff.  The  turns  were  so 
sharj)  and  fre<[uent  and  the  straightaways  between  them  so  very  steep  that  it  was 
nece.ssary  to  ])lant  the  iron  liar  between  bowlders  or  in  the  ground,  fasten  the  double 


FIRST  AI  TOMORILK  THIl’  OVKR  THK  AXDKS. 

I'pper:  A  slop  at  the  ranch  house  of  rspallata,  where  Mr.  Martin  and  his  mechanician  were  enlerlaini'd  for  several  days.  I.ower;  Setting  out  on  mule  hack  to  investigate  the  trail 

Iteyond  fspallata  to  determine  llie  po.ssil)iiity  of  proceeding  farther  on  the  trip. 


FIRST  AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  OVER  THE  ANDES. 


Upper:  Uspallata  station,  on  the  .Vritcntine  side  of  the  Uordilicra,  located  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,tin0 
feet,  on  the  trans-.\ndine  Railway.  Lower:  Juncal,  a  station  on  the  trans-.\ndine  Railway,  on  the 
I'hilcan  side  of  the  Uordilicra. 


FIHST  AUTOMOIULK  TRIP  OVKU  TIIK  AXUKS. 


I'pper  picture:  I’assinp  throiiKli  u  village  wliere  llie  street  was  (l()(Mied  frmn  a  broken  irrigation  ditch.  I>ower  picture:  A  short  stop  at  Zanjou  .\tnarillo  station  in  tlie  iieart  of  the 

Amies. 
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lacklo  to  Iho  axle  and  hitch  two  horses  to  the  ta<  kle,  the  riders  luiviiig  to  ride  do\m 
the  face  of  the  mountain  in  some  hair-raising  places.  These  fellows,  proud  of  their 
mastery  of  their  mounts,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  awful  chances  on  the  Breaking  of 
the  line,  and  little  hy  little,  with  many  .shifts  of  the  tackle  and  eiidle.ss  Blocking  of 
the  wheels,  foot  By  foot  we  climBed  until  dark.  Then  around  a  Big  lire  we  had  a 
good  dinner  of  ‘‘a.sado,”  fre.sh  Bread  Brought  from  Zanjon  Amarillo  several  miles 
above,  and  wine  of  the  red  kind  j)roduced  around  Mendoza. 

In  the  moniing,  after  .«ip])ing  our  yerha  mate,  we  climhed  up  to  where  we  had  left 
the  car  Blocking  the  trail.  Shouting,  yipping,  and  tugging,  juishing  and  sweating, 
we  worked  until  noon,  then  again  all  the  afternoon  until  5  o’clock,  when  we  reached 
a  turn  in  the  rocks  where  the  level  trail  came  out.  Following  Back  along  it,  we  came 
to  the  great  gap  of  ‘2t)0  feet  acro.ss  to  where  the  trail  continue<l,  and  looking  down 
some  :?(M)  feet  we  could  see  why  we  had  had  to  clamBer  uj)  this  new  and  jagged  trail. 

Wecoutinued  toward  f.as  Polvaredas  opposite  to  Zanjon  Amarillostation.  and  passed 
far  above  the  latter  high  on  the  mountain  side.  sj)ending  the  night  with  old  Don  Juan 
Oro,  who  has  lived  up  here  for  a  muul)er  of  years  entirely  cut  off  from  the  world  for 
months  at  a  time  in  winter  and  in  summer  Ux),  exce])!  for  a  slender  wire  caBle  Bridge 
communicating  with  Zanjon  Amarillo  station.  Several  of  the  turns  on  the  jutting 
face  of  the  mountain  were  rather  shaky,  as  there  was  an  old  stone  retainiiig  wall  hold¬ 
ing  the  trail  like  a  sort  of  Balcony  to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  as  this  had  never 
Been  passed  By  a  vehiide  we  Began  to  ask  ourselves  what  assurance  we  had  that  it 
would  stand  Being  i)assed  over  By  a  ton  of  steel  and  flesh. 

We  i)a8sed  along  the  side  of  the  great  slope  safely,  stojjping  to  shovel  the  tine  gravel 
in  places  where  it  crowded  us  out  toward  the  edge  of  the  trail  and  caused  the  car  to 
tip  up  to  a  side  skidding  angle.  Several  times  we  had  to  stop  and  jack  up  the  rear 
By  putting  the  jack  under  the  middle  of  the  axle,  then  tij)  it  over  and  thus  move  the 
car  upward  and  inward  toward  the  rocks  and  away  from  the  edge,  toward  which  it 
tended  to  slide  as  soon  as  it  was  tilted  off  an  even  keel.  Thus  climbing  along,  we  came 
to  “.laula,”  a  giant  rocky  cliff  jutting  out  into  the  river,  about  100  feet  below  the 
trail  at  this  point.  -V  large  notch  had  Been  cut  into  the  rix-k  where  the  trail  wound 
shar])ly  around  the  corner,  and  here  we  found  our  lOO-inch  wheel  Base,  too  miu  h  to 
allow  us  to  round  the  ixiint  of  the  rock.  As  there  was  no  room  for  Backing  and  no 
protecting  curb  at  the  edge  we  again  employed  the  jack  and  worked  the  rear  end  of 
the  car  around,  inches  at  a  time,  and  again  had  the  satisfaction  of  contradicting  the 
jirophets.  It  really  was  a  close  call  for  us  this  time,  however,  as  a  long  car  could  not 
hav'e  work(‘d  around  the  narrow  corner  in  any  possible  way. 

We  were  now  well  ui)  into  the  (’ordillera  and  Began  to  realize  how  different  is  the 
mighty  Andean  chain  from  what  most  peojile  suppose  it  to  Be.  We  had  expected  to 
climb  up  a  long  series  of  hills  and  coast  down  the  other  side.  We  had  done  this 
already.  But  that  was  only  the  Beginning.  ‘‘La  ('ordillera' ’  now  Brings  to  my  mind 
a  suceession  of  lofty,  sloping  gravel  Banks;  Bowlders  jiiled  on  Bowlders  sky-high; 
deep  gorges  with  roaring,  milky-white  streams  entting  them  raj)idly  deeper;  great 
Barnui  walls  of  rock  sjdit  into  irregular  sections,  with  line  stones  rattling  out  from 
Between  them;  high,  smooth  slopes,  dotted  with  Big  round  Bowlders  that  have  fallen 
down  from  higher  ledges  and  seem  to  he  waiting  only  for  the  slightest  jar  to  start 
them  rolling  down,  to  cariy  away  a  section  of  the  trail.  I  recall  the  constant  rattling 
and  pouring  sound  as  sand  and  line  stone  crumbled  and  ran  down  the  slopes  into  the 
trail  Beside  onr  car,  and  also  remember  the  awesome  feeling  that  Idled  me  when  we 
h(*ard  a  roar,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  up  far  on  the  opposite  mountain  side  and  we 
saw  tons  of  earth  and  stone  dro)*  and  slide  down  several  hundred  feet  and  readjust 
itself  to  the  slopitig  face  of  the  mountain.  The  ('ordillera  is  constantly  changing, 
crumbling,  sliding,  filling  in.  and  cutting  away. 

Soon  we  were  toiling  up  the  slopes  of  the  Pararnillo  de  Zanjon,  and  leaving  the 
river  valley  far  Below'  us  again.  During  this  climB  we  were  heli)ed  in  some  places 


FIRST  AUTOMOBILE  TKIl*  OVER  THE  ANDES. 

Upper:  A  daiigeroiis  curve  in  the  road  hieh  up  on  the  inountain  side  not  far  from  /.anjon  .Vmarilla  station.  Lower:  “  Wo  were  soon  sliding  down  the  Iteautifully  graded  zig-zags  on 
the  Uhilean  sitie,  witli  a  feeling  of  great  exliilaration  at  being  alive  and  so  near  the  realization  of  my  dream.” 


FIRST  AUTOMOBILE  TUII’  OVER  THE  ANDES. 


Top:  Approaching  Vina  del  Mar,  the  famous  Uhiieiui  seaside  resort.  Middie:  In  the  environs  of  Valparaiso,  the  greatest  of  Chilean  seaports.  lioftom:  .\rriving  in  the 
outskirts  of  Santiago,  the  l)eautiful  capital  of  Chiie.  where  the  daring  motorists  were  weiconied  with  characteristic  Chilean  hospitality. 
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l)y  the  horses,  and  during  one  of  these  j)ulls  one  of  them  suddenly  droj)ped  dead, 
rolling  on  his  ritler.  The  hoy  was  not  injured  by  the  fall  nor  by  rolling  down  the 
mountain  side  several  feet  in  his  anxiety  to  get  elear  of  his  mount.  On  the  toj)  of 
the  big,  bald  Paramillo  we  found  a  section  of  100  yards  of  trail  wiped  out  by  an  ava¬ 
lanche  having  filled  it  in.  The  recent  passers-by  had  guidcul  their  mules  along  the 
outer  edge  of  what  had  been  the  trail,  and  we  tried  to  cross  the  smooth  slanting  sur¬ 
face  by  digging  trenches  for  our  wheels,  l>ut  the  angle  was  such  that  the  rear  wheels 
nnle  uj)  out  of  the  trenches  and  began  to  slide  down  sidewise.  We  then  ])lanted  our 
bar  far  up  above  on  the  hillside  and  put  a  roi)e  belt  around  the  car  at  about  the  middle, 
hooking  it  onto  our  tackle,  and  thus  susj)ended  the  ear  like  a  j)endulum  on  the  steej) 
side  of  the  mountain.  Taking  in  as  the  car  ai)i)roached  the  ])oint  directly  below  the 
l)ivot  ])oint  where  the  bar  was  planted,  and  then  paving  out,  we  kept  a  tension  on  the 
tackle  and  held  the  car  from  sliding  sidewise  down  the  mountain.  At  this  ]H)int  we 
were  saluted  by  the  whistle  of  the  Trans  Andine  International  train  and  by  its  pas¬ 
sengers  waving  their  handkerchiefs  at  us  from  far  down  l)elow  in  the  deep  valley. 
The  train  actually  looked  like  a  worm  crawling  along  so  far  down  below  us. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Macdregor,  a  fine  young  Scotchman,  who 
had  heard  of  our  progress  from  the  cable  and  railway  agents  at  Punta  de  Vacas,  and 
he  had  ridden  out  to  welcome  us  and  to  help  us  i)ast  the  dangerous  .Tuan  Pobre  slide 
to  which  we  came  at  dusk. 


After  their  arrival  at  Punta  de  Vacas  the  going  hecame  mucli 
easier.  They  reached  the  hotel  at  the  famous  thermal  springs  of 
Puefitc!  del  Inca,  where  their  coming  had  h(‘en  previously  heraUh'd 
and  where  they  were  royally  entertained.  From  there  they  set  out 
to  pass  ov(‘r  tlu^  crest  of  the  ohl  roadway,  and  to  stop  for  a  few 
moments  to  vit'W  tlu^  famed  statue,  the  ‘^Christ  of  the  Aiuhw.” 
Passing  the  little  iron  ])ost  hearing  the  inscription  “La  t'umhn^- 
Altura,  3,999  metros,”  they  were  soon  sliding  down  the  beautifully 
graded  zigzags  on  the  ('liilean  side.  Another  night  was  spent  in 
the  Andes,  at  Juncal,  and  then,  with  hut  few  minor  mishaps,  they 
finally  arriviul  at  Santiago,  where  they  were  wined  and  dined,  feted, 
and  lioniz(‘d,  and  given  such  a  hearty  widconu^  that  their  modesty 
s(‘ems  to  have  been  almost  overcome.  Aft(‘r  a  couph'  of  days  of 
rest  and  a  gc'inu’al  ovcu’hauling  of  the  car,  they  s(d  out  for  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  the  great  CdnU'un  port  ofi  the  Pacific,  and  at  last  were  (uvahled 
to  lay  the  flatt<*ring  unction  to  their  souls  that  th<\y  were  tlui  first 
men  wlio  had  ever  crossed  the  South  American  continent  from 
liiuuios  Aires  to  Valparaiso  in  an  automohil<». 


EASTERN  X  AjRT  OE  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC'  /. 


Oril  visits  to  the  oastorn  part  of  the  Domijiicaii  Jlepiiblic  \v<'re 
uiulertakeii  for  the  purpose  of  collecthig  pre-(\)lumi)iaii 
areheolo^ieal  sjieciiueiis  for  tiie  Museum  of  the  Aiiuuieau 
Iiidiaii,  Ileye  Fouiulatioii,  of  New  York,  aiul  iii  order  to 
<;athor  data  which  might  throw  some  light  on  the  histt)ry  of  a  for¬ 
gotten  and  extinct  race.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  show  the  towji  of  lliguey,  in  the  extreme  eastern  i)art 
of  the  island,  and  it  was  in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  town,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Macao  district,  that  we  centered  our  hivestigations. 

The  history  of  the  Spajiish  com^iu'st  of  the  island  is  too  well  kiiowji 
to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  to  recjuire  repetition.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  aborigines  and  the  invading  whites,  marked  by  the  merci¬ 
less  cruelty  that  characterizes  all  war,  ended  in  the  jiractical  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  nativi'  population.  The  turbulence  of  this  period  is  in 
sharj)  contrast  with  the  later  history  of  the  section.  As  far  as  scanty 
ripcords  show,  the  lliguey  district,  and  in  fact  tin*  entire  Seyho  Prov¬ 
ince,  was  settled  by  Spanish  landholders  some  30  y(*ars  after  the 
coiuiuest  of  the  island,  and  their  lands  were  worked  by  imported 
African  slaves.  Their  existence  resembled  that  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old — each  hacienda  was  self-sustaining  and  produced  practically 
ev'erything  needed  for  the  well-hc'ing  of  the  household.  The  land¬ 
holder  made  one,  perhaps  two,  trips  a  year  to  the  capital  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  there  to  pay  the  royal  tribute  to  the  A’icero}'  for  the 
use  of  the  lands  granted  him  by  the  Spanish  CroAvn;  he  also  bought 
such  articles  as  W(Te  neetled  for  liis  hacienda  and  his  hous(>hold. 
Outside  of  this  he  held  practically  no  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  and  one  would  imagine  that  his  life,  and  that  of  his  household, 
while  somewhat  dull,  would  be  a  happy  one. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth,  when  the  Domiiiican  Republic  was  frequently  in 
the  throes  of  internal  dissension,  existence  in  the  lliguey  distilct 
continued  its  undisturbed  way.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parts  practically  never  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
turbances  and  seem  to  have  been  content  to  live  their  peaceful 
lives,  irresjiectiv’e  of  who  was  president  in  the  capital  or  which  party 
was  attempting  to  grasj)  the  reins  of  government.  The  most  probable 


Hy  Theodoor  de  liooy,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Ueye  Koimdation, 


SCENES  IN  THE  EASTEUN  TART  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  UEITBEIC. 

Top:  A  country  scene  near  the  settlement  of  El  Salado,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Middie:  Cumpinn  in  the  virtiin  forest  near  El  Salado,  Dominican  Republic.  Hottom:  Native  shelters 
near  Ca|)e  Harijara  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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solution  for  this  pluMionuMion  is  that,  above  all,  the  landowner  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  country  is  conservative;  he  has  enough  to  eat,  a 
bountiful  nature  provides  him  with  his  entire  needs  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  has  no  jaditical  aspirations.  Furthermore,  his  isolated 
position  as  regards  the  outside  world,  due  to  a  lack  of  good  roads, 
tempted  no  revolutionary  troops  to  raid  this  territory. 

A  trip  to  lliguey,  whieh  may  he  called  the  center  of  the  district 
under  discussion,  is  somewhat  of  an  event.  'Phe  traveler’s  best  way 
is  to  disembark  at  tlie  small  village  of  La  Romana.  'Phis  villag(^ 
which  previously  was  naught  hut  an  abode  of  lishermen,  has.  of  late 
years,  since  the  erection  of  a  large  sugar  estate  by  an  .Viuerican 
corporation,  become  a  busy  center  for  the  surrounding  country. 
Situated  on  a  small  river,  the  mouth  of  which  serves  to  shelter  the 
cargo  vessels  which  call  at  this  port  for  their  loads  of  sugar  cane  to 
carry  the  latter  to  the  (luanica  ('entral  in  Porto  Rico  for  grinding. 
La  Romana  jiresents  a  somewhat  straggling  ajipearance  .of  three  or 
lour  streets  built  along  the  river  bank.  Outside  of  tlie  houses  built 
for  tlie  employees  of  the  sugar  estate.  La  Romana  can  boast  of  but 
few  handsome  residences,  nor  has  it  any  of  the  substantially  built 
houses  of  tlie  cou(|uistador  perioil  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  likely,  how- 
mer,  that  in  future  days  La  Romana  will  become  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  if  proper  roads  were  built  to  the 
districts  Ixwond  its  jirosperity  would  be  greatly  increased. 

One  hires  horses  in  La  Romana  for  the  trip  to  lliguey.  If  luck  be 
with  the  traveler,  he  can  make  the  trip  in  about  7  hours;  if  luek  be 
against  him,  it  takes  him  from  t)  to  10  hours,  and  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  road  is  bad,  it  may  take  him  even  longer.  'Phe  traveler  will 
not  have  left  La  Romana  far  behind  before  he  notes  a  dilference  in 
the  wayfarers  he  meets  in  the  road.  Instead  of  a  studied  indilference, 
everyone  he  meets  has  a  cheery  greeting  for  the  stranger  and  wishes 
him  a  jirosperous  journey.  Should  rain  overtake  the  traveler  he 
has  but  to  ride  up  to  the  lirst  house  or  hut  that  he  linds  in  his  path 
and  he  may  be  assured  of  a  shelter  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for 
his  hoive,  the  inhabitants  insisting  that  the  hoi’se  also  be  brought  in 
the  house  in  order  to  jirevent  the  saddle  from  getting  wet.  Nay, 
more  the  mistress  of  the  house  will  go  out  in  the  rain  and  jnvpare 
a  delicious  cup  of  native  coffee  for  the  wanderer. 

After  once  leaving  the  fast  fields  of  sugar  cane  of  the  La  Romana 
estate  behind,  the  road  to  lliguey  leads  mostly  through  enormous 
fields  of  guinea  grass,  in  which  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  can 
be  seen  grazing.  Numerous  patches  of  virgin  forest  intersperse  the 
cultivated  areas,  and  every  once  in  a  while  one  passes  places  where 
new  clearings  are  being  made. 

At  last  one  comes  to  lliguey.  The  first  notice  one  has  of  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  are  three  large  crosses,  set  up  where  the  road 
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from  La  Komana  joins  the  interior  road  from  Seybo,  previous  to 
enterinj;  tlie  town  of  Ilijjuey.  These  crosses  denote  that  one  has 
arrived  at  the  far-famed  shrine  of  the  Virjjin  of  Alta  (Iracia,  which 
shrine  is  found  in  tlie  church  of  tlie  town,  an  attracti»)n  to  pious 
julgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic.  The  church  of 
Iligue}’  is  visited  by  the  suffering  in  order  to  derive  benefit  from  vows 
performed  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  of  Alta  Gracia. 

Iliguey  itself  consists  of  jierhaps  400  houses,  built  hi  a  sijuare 
formation  around  the  plaza  where  the  historic  old  church  is  found. 
It  was  our  good  fortune  to  meet  the  vicar  of  the  ])arish,  Padn* 
Zanabia,  in  whose  care  the  shrine  is,  and  to  learn  from  him  many 
historical  facts  pertainhig  to  the  shrine  and  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Iliguey  which  were  unavailable  from  other  sources.  A  climate  which 
seems  to  leiul  itself  to  the  destruction  of  books  and  archives  and  a 
jH'stilential  boring  insect  which  centers  its  attacks  upon  the  most 
precious  of  church  records,  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  one  has 
to  deix'iid  upon  local  traditions  for  a  great  deal  of  the  historical 
information  regardhig  this  region.  And  Padre  Zanabia  proved  to 
be  a  veritable  storehouse  of  information  and  a  gold  mhie  to  the  his- 
t(»rical  student.  The  history  of  the  Virgin  of  Alta  (iracia  which  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  jilace  upon  ivcord  in  another  publication 
might  have  been  lost  to  posterity  had  it  not  been  for  the  information 
(h'rived  from  the  village  priest. 

From  Iliguey  east  the  roads  of  the  district  are  but  bridle  tracks 
and  at  that  imjiassable  during  the  rainy  season.  But  these  condi¬ 
tions  add  to,  rather  than  subtract  from,  the  beaut}'  of  the  scenes.  At 
times  riding  through  a  dense  virgin  forest,  where  the  sun  has  a  hard 
time  to  penetrate  the  foliage,  at  other  times  riding  over  Hat  savannas 
where  the  green  lield  offers  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  blue  sky,  the 
traveler  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  dull  trip.  Those  he  meets  on 
the  roa<l  few,  indeed,  as  the  district  is  jicrhaps  less  settled  than  any 
otlu'r  in  the  Dominican  Keiniblic-  greet  him  as  old  friends  and  seem 
to  be  glad  to  see  a  stranger  in  their  midst.  Small  cacao  plantations 
are  found  here  and  there,  and  t)ne  is  apt  to  see  an  enormous  ox  witli 
large  pendant  alforias  (native  saddlebags  made  out  of  reeds),  loaded 
down  with  two  loO-pound  bags  of  cacao  beans,  resting  in  the  shadow 
of  a  gigantic  ceiba  tree.  On  all  sides  nature  shows  the  evidence  of 
her  bounty,  and  one  can  not  help  but  be  convinced  that  projx'r 
exploitation  of  the  land  will  result  in  the  creation  of  a  natural  paradise. 

At  last  the  traveler  will  come  to  a  large  cacao  plantation  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea.  Here  hospitality  runs  riot,  and  all  is 
done  to  make  the  traveler  comfortable  and  to  make  him  speedily 
forget  the  hardships  of  his  journey.  The  Anamuya  Kiver  Hows 
through  the  lauds  of  the  plantation  and  insures  not  only  a  constant 
water  supjHv,  but  j)rovides  siHendid  swimming  pools.  And  md. 


IN  THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  THE  HOMINICAN  REPX'BLIC. 

U pper:  The  church  at  Iligucy.  “  At  last  one  comes  to  Hiyucy.  The  first  notice  one  has  of  the  vicinity 
of  this  town  are  three  iarge  crosses  set  up  where  the  road  from  l.a  Romana  joins  the  interior  road  from 
Scybo,  previous  to  entering  the  town  of  Higuey.  These  crosses  denote  that  one  has  arrived  at  the 
far-famed  shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  Alta  Cracia,  which  shrine  is  found  in  the  church.”  Lower:  The 
public  well  in  La  Romana.  “This  village,  which  previoiLsly  was  naught  Imt  an  abode  of  fishermen, 
has  of  late  vears,  since  the  erection  of  a  large  sugar  mill  liy  au  .\meriean  eorixiration,  liei’ome  a  busy 
center  for  the  surrounding  country.” 
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only  are  tlio  external  eomforts  of  the  traveler  seen  to,  hut  tlie  inner 
man  is  not  forgotten.  The  owner  of  the  plantation,  '‘(laseogjne  and 
('hampa^ne,”  Mr.  F.  Goussard,  is  a  Frenehman  wlio  jirides  liiinself 
on  Ids  <‘idinarv  achievements.  The  writer  of  this  article  will  never 
forget  the  whole-hearted  liospitality  shown  him  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(loussai’d  and  rememhers  with  great  pleasure  the  happy  days  spent 
on  their  jdantation. 

'Phis  plantation  may  well  he  named  the  outpost  of  civilization  in 
(lie  M  acao  district.  True,  one  does  tind  small  huts  liere  and  there  to 
tlie  eastward  and  to  tlie  soutli,  hut  these  are  the  homes  of  only  (lie 
poonvst  (ype  of  agriculturists.  The  sea  is  hut  2  miles  distant,  and, 
what  is  more,  an  excellent  reef  harbor  is  found  at  Gajie  Macao 
which  cape  gives  its  name  to  the  district  under  discussion.  Out¬ 
side  of  a  few  clearings  there  is  nothing  hut  virgin  forest  between  the 
(loussard  plantation  and  (’ape  Macao.  A  road  leads  to  the  cape 
and  an  occasional  coastwise  schooner  calls  at  the  Macao  reef  harbor 
to  collect  the  sacks  of  cacao  beans  from  Mr.  Goussard’s  plantation. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  harbor  provides  an  excellent  anchorage 
and  ought  to  prove  of  decided  advantage  should  the  district  ever  he 
exploited.  There  are  several  openings  in  the  reef  which  allow  for 
(he  navigating  of  large  vessels,  and  there  is  deep  water  inside  the  reef ; 
the  oidy  disadvantage  being  a  somewhat  heavy  swell  which  makes 
the  landing  of  small  boats  dillicult.  This,  however,  could  he  over¬ 
come  by  the  building  of  a  proper  pier. 

From  Cape  Macao  to  the  south,  enormous  riches  await  exploita¬ 
tion.  Land  here  has,  at  the  present  time,  practically  little  value; 
and  yet,  it  is  literally  covered  with  mahogany  trees,  cedar  trees,  and 
many  valuable  hardwctods.  They  await  the  making  of  jiroper  roads, 
the  erection  of  proper  machinery,  and  the  calling  of  steamei’s  to  carry 
(he  shaped  logs  to  over-seas  markets.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a 
Ihxtr  made  of  hoards  hewn  by  hand  out  of  mahogany  logs  costs 
less  in  (he  Macao  district  than  a  Iloor  made  of  imported  ])ine  boards 
of  the  commonest  (luality.  These  lands  rank  as  some  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  Republic,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  clear  them.  With 
a  jiroper  amount  of  capital-  and  this  is  no  proposition  for  the  small 
investor,  but  can  oidy  be  handled  by  a  corjioration  with  perhaps 
half  a  million  dollars  at  its  disposal — the  clearing  of  the  land  would 
he  more  than  paid  for  by  the  resulting  trees.  Nay,  more;  the  profits 
derived  from  those  should  amply  pay  for  the  roads  that  would  have 
to  be  built. 

The  writer  accompanied  Maj.  D.  TenaiUe  when  the  latter  bought 
some  land  within  a  short  distance  of  the  El  Salado  settlement,  which 
settlement  is  also  in  close  proximity  to  Cape  Macao.  Maj.  TenaiUe, 
a  friend  whose  memory  will  be  long  cherished,  and  who  was,  alas, 
almost  one  of  the  fimt  oflicers  of  the  Canadian  troops  kiUed  in  France, 
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and  tlio  writer,  lived  for  three  months  on  this  land,  and  while  the 
owner  was  clearing  it  with  his  gang  of  lahorei's  the  writer  was  explor¬ 
ing  the  suriounding  countr}"  for  archeological  specimens.  It  was  tl\e 
idea  of  Maj.  Tenaille  to  start  a  cattle  ranch  on  the  land  he  had  bought, 
and  in  consequence  it  had  to  he  cleared  of  all  brush  and  trees  previous 
to  its  being  jdanted  with  guinea  grass.  Literally  hundreds  of  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest  fell  a  victim  to  the  axmen’s  tools,  and  it  seemed 
almost  a  crime  to  set  fire  to  these  trees  aftenvards  and  destroy  them. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  2  miles  to  haul  the  logs  to  ('ape  Macao,  hut 
as  there  was  no  road  this  was  out  of  the  question,  and  even  if  a  road 
had  been  built  there  were  no  steamers  to  caU  at  Macao  to  transport 
the  logs  to  a  market.  At  first  Maj.  Tenaille  and  the  writer  lived  in 
a  tent,  hut  after  the  felling  of  sufficient  trees  we  built  a  log  cabin,  to 
the  utter  astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  not  only  had  never  seen 
a  log  cabin,  hut  had  never  even  heard  of  one.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  first  log  cabin  built  in  the  Tropics.  What 
is  more,  it  was  perhaps  tlie  costliest  cabin  of  its  size  in  existence,  as 
fully  half  of  the  logs  used  were  mahogany  and  the  balance  consisted 
of  logs  of  various  hardwoods,  such  as  satinwood,  rosewood,  etc.  It 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  abode  and  very  cool. 

The  land  once  cleared,  its  rich  earth  would  make  it  particularly 
suitable  for  cacao,  sugar,  or  bananas,  and  the  coastal  fringe  coidd  be 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  coconuts.  There  is  perhaps  no  land 
throughout  the  West  Indies  that  is  so  rich  and  that  could  lie  bought 
for  so  little.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  nights  especially  are 
very  cool,  so  cool  in  fact  that  one  frequently  is  forced  to  sleep  under 
two  blankets. 

South  of  Cape  Macao,  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  there  are 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  families  in  all.  These  make  a  scant  living  out 
of  the  starch  they  manufacture  from  the  wild  yucca,  which  is  abun¬ 
dantly  found  here,  and  the  sea  provides  them  with  their  main  food 
supply.  Th(^  countryside  also  abounds  in  wild  pigs,  doves,  wild 
guinea  fowl,  and  pigeons,  so  that  a  lover  of  tlie  chase  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  prove  his  skill. 

The  Dominican  Government  has  lately  erected  a  chain  of  light¬ 
houses  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Kepublic  which  will  go  far 
toward  making  navigation  safe  in  these  waters.  In  consequence 
shipmaster  might,  in  the  future,  he  induced  to  make  the  reef  harbor 
of  Macao  a  port  of  caU  if  sufficient  cargo  were  guarantiH'd  to  make 
this  worth  their  while.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government,  at 
some  time  or  other,  will  chart  the  Macao  anchorage  pro])erly  and  buoy 
the  entrances  to  the  reef,  and  it  wiU  then  be  found  that  one  of  the  / 

gi’eatest  drawbacks  to  the  development  of  this  neglected  jiart  of  the  j 

Dominican  Kepublic  will  have  been  overcome. 


.losK  Maihklino  Ih  nTAiK),  (liploniivt,  stalosinan,  and  fiiiaucior  of 
('oloinhia,  tlicd  in  Italy  on  duno  13,  1!H7,  at  tlio  a"o  of  1)1.  At  tho 
tinio  (tf  his  death  he  was  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  j)leni|)(>- 
tentiary  at  liome.  Sr.  Hurtado  was  well  known  in  the  public  life  of 
his  country.  For  a  jireat  many  years  he  had  served  it  in  various  hioh 
odices,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Born  in  London  in  1S2(),  his  father  was  at  that  time  minister  of 
(Ireater  Colombia.  Hurtado  was  educated  in  the  scbotds  of  London 
and  Paris  and  then  went  to  Panama.  Here  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  they  enga<ied  in  commercial  enterprises.  He  was  made 
national  intendente  of  the  then  State  of  Panama  and  also  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  international  tribunal  created  by  the  Herran- 
Cass  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  certain  claims.  His  ability  as  a 
jurist  and  his  tact  as  a  diplomatist  won  him  favor  and  prominence. 

Hurtado  next  went  to  Peru  and  at  Lima  established  a  fiscal  agency 
for  that  Government  and  also  organized  another  business  enterprise 
on  his  own  account. 

In  1SS5  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordijiaiy  and  minister  pleni- 
])otentiarv  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States  and  in  18S1)  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Colombian  tlelegation  to  the  First  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ence.  While  in  the  United  States  Hurtado  rendered  exceptional 
service  and  won  the  esteem  of  both  countries.  Later  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  as  minister  to  Rome,  where  he  has  been  ever  since. 

Hurtado  is  the  author  of  several  important  diplomatic  papers. 
Among  the  better  kiutwn  ones  are  Views  on  the  Spanish  Question, 
published  in  Peru  in  1865;  and  Opinions  on  Dual  Citizenship  from  an 
International  Viewpoint.  At  the  news  of  his  death  President  Vicente 
C'oneha  of  Colombia  issued  a  special  decree  in  which  he  glowingly 
refei-s  to  the  high  diplomatic,  social,  and  practical  accomplishments 
of  the  late  minister  and  reviews  his  many  public  services  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Dr.  Ji'AX  L.  Ci'ESTAS,  the  first  minister  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
to  the  United  States  and  erstwhile  minister  to  Italy,  died  in  Rome 
July  27,  1917.  During  many  j’cars  of  service  in  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  his  country.  Dr.  Cuestas  had  made  his  presence  and  personality 
strongly  felt,  and  everywhere  the  news  of  his  sudden  death  brought 
genuine  sorrow.  The  United  States,  Mexico,  Italy,  Chile,  and  Switzer- 
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liiiid  each  recall  with  pleasure  and  afTection  this  cultured  diplomat 
and  his  ollicial  labors. 

Dr.  ('uestas  was  the  son  of  Juan  fj.  Cuestas,  former  president  of 
the  Rejmhlic.  Entering;  |nihlic  life,  he  held  numerous  pesitions  at 
home  and  won  prominence  hy  his  ability,  tact,  learniiif;,  and  influ 
ence.  Born  in  Montevideo  in  IStiS,  he  commenced  his  public  career 
in  the  National  Library  of  that  city.  While  here  he  raiseil  the 
standards  and  broadened  the  scope  of  that  institution.  At  the  same 
time,  throujih  his  learning,  culture,  and  literary  attainments,  he 
<;reatly  eidianced  its  prestige,  lie  soon  l)eeame  its  Director,  and 
in  that  ca|)acity  established  the  standing  of  the  library  for  all  times 
in  academic  circles. 

From  the  library  Dr.  Cuestas  ne.\t  became  (Jefe  I’olitico)  Governor 
of  the  Department  of  Florida.  lie  also  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
President  and  held  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Dr.  Cuestas  next  turned  from  national  service  to  international 
service.  In  June,  1900,  he  was  appointed  Minister  Resident  to  the 
United  States,  llis  apjiointment  was  especially  noteworthy  and 
significant,  as  he  was  the  first  minister  ever  sent  to  the  United  States 
from  Uruguay.  Seven  months  later,  on  January  2S,  1901,  he  again 
presented  credentials,  this  time  as  f]nvov  Extraordinaiy  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  the  Uruguayan  Government 
having  raised  the  rank  of  its  legation  in  Washington.  While  at  this 
])ost  he  was  ajipointed  hy  his  eountry  as  delegate  to  the  second  Pan 
American  Conference  at  Mexico  (Mty.  From  the  United  States  Dr. 
(hiestas  was  transferred  to  other  posts  in  Europe  and  South  America, 
lie  served  in  Italy  for  several  years,  was  assigned  to  Chile,  and  after 
a  number  of  years  was  again  returned  to  his  old  post  at  Rome,  being 
also  accredited  to  Switzerland. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Jose  Axtoxio  Goxz.alez  Lanuza  brought  to  a 
close  the  life  of  one  of  Cuba’s  most  illustrious  sons.  He  was  known 
for  his  unusual  attainments  and  his  lofty  ideals.  As  a  lawyer  he  held 
a  prominent  place.  As  an  intellectual  light  he  stood  out  conspicu¬ 
ously  for  his  learning,  depth,  and  cultural  accomplishments.  He  was 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,  and  these  qualities  he  commingled  with 
his  professional  activities.  Whether  at  the  bar  of  justice,  as  member 
of  the  national  congress,  or  in  the  University  of  Hahana  lecturing  to 
the  young  students  Dr.  Lanuza  was  an  inspiration.  He  was  broad 
in  his  sympathies,  kindly  in  his  manner,  and  genial  in  his  personal 
charm. 

When  he  died  the  press  of  Cuba  was  unanimous  in  its  expressions 
of  grief  and  sorrow.  It  recognized  the  loss  to  the  country  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  and  faithful  servant.  Many  and  handsome  were 
the  tributes  ]iaid  to  his  memory.  Perhaps  among  the  most  impressive 
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of  these,  trilmtes  were  the  simple  yet  (liguilied  lines  whieh  appeared  in 
a  llahana  weekly,  Aetualidades,  fn)m  whieh  we  translate  freely: 

Ills  death  ha.s  aroused  a  universal  feeliiii'  of  grief  throughout  the  entire  country.  It 
can  he  said,  without  fc-arof  exaggeration,  that  Cuha  as  a  laud  is  in  sorrow.  With  the 
death  of  l>r.  hauuza,  then-  has  jiassed  away  a  great  intellectual  figun*,  a  serene  and 
tirele.ss  worker  of  deep  thought,  a  luaii  truly  honorable  and  of  high  civic  ideals. 

The  jirestige  which  adorned  the  life  of  this  illustrious  Cuhaii  ecpialed  his  iiiiiuitahle 
modesty.  Having  reache<l  th(“  ludghts  of  learning  and  wi.«doin,  ever  a  man  of  unim- 
jieachahle  honor  and  integrity,  his  whole  life  was  characterized  by  a  charming  sim¬ 
plicity  and  democracy,  and  his  actions  bespoke  the  grc'at  patriot  that  he  was  whether 
as  profe.ssor  in  the  univiTsity,  as  legislator  in  the  National  Chamber,  as  sjieaker  in  the 
Atheneum  or  academy,  or  as  noted  journalist  or  resjiected  professional  man. 

Dr.  Lamt/.a  st'rvt'd  his  foimtry  in  military  as  well  as  in  civil  life, 
lie  was  sjx'akcr  of  the  House  of  Rejtrcsentatives,  and  his  powerful  as 
well  as  elocpient  gift  of  oratory  won  him  leadership  at  all  times.  In 
the  univt'rsity  he  was  one  of  the  favorite  lecturers  and  a  leader  in  the 
academic  circles  of  the  countiy.  lie  died  on  June  27. 

Ge()R(;e  Wishart  ('reic.hton,  for  nearly  40  years  connected  with 
the  IVmisylvania  Railroad,  died  in  l^hiladeljthia  June  2,  lt)17. 
Mr.  Creighton  was  known  as  a  jtioneer  railroad  man.  He  was  one 
of  that  early  group  of  courageous  engineers  who  in  1S7S  hecame 
associated  with  the  ill-fated  exttedition  to  Brazil  to  survey  and 
construct  the  Madt'ira-Maniore  Railroad.  Mr.  Creighton  joined  the 
P.  A  T.  Collins  Co.  at  that  time  and  sailed  with  the  jiarty  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  Mercedita,  said  to  he  the  first  ship  to  sail  to 
vSan  Antonio,  Brazil.  During  his  e.\])erience  with  this  famous  South 
American  line  he  served  successively  as  chainman,  rodman,  level- 
man,  transitman,  to])ogra]>her,  and  acting  assistant  engineer.  He 
remained  in  these  wild  unsettled  lands  till  late  the  following  year, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Creighton  was  the  fii'st  pri'sident  of  the  Madeira-Mamon* 
Association,  a  Ixxly  including  in  its  meml)ei*shi])  the  survivoi-s  of 
tlu'  expedition  of  1S7<S,  as  well  as  those  wlx)  in  later  years  resumed 
tlie  work  of  this  fii-st  hand,  and  finally  brought  to  comjdetion  this 
remarkable  railroad  over  the  Madeira  rapids.  He  held  the  office 
of  president  until  his  death.  In  a  volume  entitled  “Recollections 
of  an  Ill-Fated  Expedition  to  the  Headwaters  of  the  Madeira  River 
in  Brazil,”  by  XeviUe  B.  ('raig,  also  a  member  of  the  ambitious 
expedition  of  1879,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Creighton, 
and  the  author  jiays  several  kindly  tributes  to  his  former  associate. 

Mr.  ('reighton  was  resjiected  as  one  of  the  foremost  operating  men 
in  the  service.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  through  his  wide  experience  and 
unusual  ability  won  rajiid  jiromotions  to  responsible  positions. 
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With  tho  croatioii  of  tho  Eastorn  Ponusylvaiiia  Division  on  April  1, 
1{M)7,  h(‘  was  made  general  superintendent,  whieh  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Prohahly  one  of  the  widest  known  of  all  contemporaneous  writers 
(»f  Latin  America  is  Kicarik)  Palma.  Known  as  the  “grand  old 
man”  of  Peruvian  literature,  he  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  men  of 
letters  writing  in  the  Spanish  language.  Palma's  easy  and  graceful 
style,  as  well  as  his  rare  and  beautiful  command  of  the  Castilian 
tongue,  have  won  for  him  a  reputation  of  liigh  standing  througlumt 
the  Sjianish-reading  world  and  have  gained  a  permanent  ])lace  in 
South  American  literature  for  his  works. 

The  venerable  writer  was  horn  in  Lima,  Peru,  about  Ho  years  ago. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  completed  his  studies  in  law,  but  instead  of  ])ur- 
suing  that  profession  Palma  turned  to  the  navy  and  for  seven  years 
followed  that  branch  of  service.  Withdrawing  from  the  sea  he  spent 
the  next  three  years,  from  1860-1S63,  in  Chile  writing  for  the  press  of 
that  country.  Keturning  to  Lima  he  remained  a  short  period  of  time 
ami  then  made  an  extended  trip  through  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Peruvian  consul  general  to 
lira/il  with  residence  in  Para,  but  before  long  he  was  again  at  Lima 
serving  as  chief  of  various  bureaus  in  tbe  Government  dejiartments. 

During  the  presidency  of  Col.  Balta  Palma  rejiresented  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Loreto  as  Senator  through  three  sessions  of  the  legislature 
and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
In  1S73  he  separated  himself  from  all  political  activities  and  devoted 
himself  to  writing  and  literary  pursuits.  Under  tin*  administration 
of  Gen.  Iglesias  he  was  commissioned  to  reorganize  the  National 
Library.  This  service  he  jierformed  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  to  Ins  country  and  his  work  ])roved  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
literary  world. 

Palma  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  S])anish  Academy  of  Language 
and  of  History,  and  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Peruvian  Academy  in  1887.  In  1892  the  Government 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  representing  Pern  at  the  various 
congresses  in  Spain  which  were  celebrating  tho  4()0th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  The  universal  appreciation  and  esteem 
which  his  fellow  ilelegates  had  for  him  found  elocpient  exjiression  at 
the  inaugural  session  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Rabida  when 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  acclamation  as  tbe  spokesman. 

Among  the  notable  literary  contributions  that  are  worthy  of  special 
mention  are  Las  Pasionarias  (The  Passion  Flowers),  in  1870;  Verbos 
Gerundios,  in  1877;  Recuerdos  de  Espana  (Recollections  of  Sjiain), 
in  1897 ;  and  ])robably  his  most  famous  series.  Tradiciones  Pi'ruanas 
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(Peruvian  Traditions).  These  are  written  in  a  seiniliistorieal  style 
l)(*tween  ])ure  roinanee  and  hisiory,  hut  with  a  scrupulous  re<j;ard  for 
the  main  faets  as  given  in  history- 

l)(*uhtless  th(*re  an*  few  if  any  persons  who  eoinhine  a  i.iore  inti¬ 
mate  kjiowledge  of  peo]de  and  affairs  of  Bolivia  and  the  United  States 
than  does  Sr.  Don  Jokce  E.  Zali.ks.  (lenerally  speaking,  the  aver¬ 
age  f(»reign(*r  who  makes  one  or  two  visits  and  sees  a  few  leading 
cities  and  some  of  the  States  of  the  Ameriean  Union  forms  his  ideas 
and  o])inions  of  the  whole  country,  many  of  which  often  ])rove 
erroneous. 

Sr.  Zalles  first  eame  to  the  United  States  from  an  oflicial  ])osition  in 
London  in  li)t)2,  as  charge  d’affaires  of  Bolivia  at  ‘Washington. 
Later  he  served  as  consul  general  of  his  country  at  New  York.  Sinee 
that  time  he  has  made  numerous  visits  and  has  viewed  the  many 
States  and  their  activities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paeifie.  Further¬ 
more,  his  knowledge  of  his  native  land  and  her  vast  possibilities  were 
gained  largely  from  travels  in  the  field.  On  a  single  journey,  whieh 
lasted  many  weeks,  Sr.  Zalles  traveled  over  mountains  and  through 
primeval  forests  on  mule  hack  for  1 ,700  miles — a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence — hut  very  modestly  reeonh'd  in  an  interesting  little  hook  from 
his  ])en.  It  was  during  this  long  and  adventuresome  trij),  in  whieh 
he  led  the  engineers,  that  many  miles  of  Bolivia’s  present  railroads 
were  located. 

As  general  manager  in  Bolivia  (»f  tlu'  house  of  Grace  &  (’o.,  and  as 
])resident  of  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation,  he  has  seen  trade  and 
trallic  Ix'tween  Bolivia  and  the  Ignited  States  increase  by  leaps  and 
hounds,  and  although  still  a  young  man  he  has  won  an  enviable 
rejnitation  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

While  lack  of  space  ])ermits  of  only  a  glance  at  the  life  and  labors 
of  this  distinguished  Bolivian  citizen  it  can  be  truly  said  that  he  is  a 
Pan  American  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  Intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  peoples,  labors,  ambitions,  and  achievements  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  Americas,  as  with  those  of  Europe,  mark  the  social  and 
business  activities  of  Sr.  Zalles,  and  to  this  intimate  knowledge  be 
])robably  owes  much  of  his  success  in  the  fields  of  commerce  and 
finance. 

At  his  temporary  home  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York,  within 
his  spacious  grounds  and  hospitable  home  in  the  city  of  La  Paz,  or 
amid  the  cares  of  business  Sr.  Zalles  is  a  striking  type  of  the  newer 
Latin  American  whose  activities  are  international. 

Iji  the  a])poijitment  by  President  Wilson  of  Prof.  John  II.  Wig- 
more  and  Peter  W.  Goeree  as  members  of  the  Ignited  States  section 
of  the  International  High  Uommission,  then*  have  been  added  to  that 
im])ortant  body  two  men  t)f  ability  and  iirominence.  Messi-s.  Wig- 
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more  and  (iocliol  will  succoed  to  tho  ])lac('s  on  the  coiumissioii  made 
vacant  throujjh  the  rcsifjnation  of  Elhcrt  11.  Gary  and  Archibald 
Kains. 

Mr.  Wigmorc,  who  is  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  Xorthwestern 
Univei’sity,  is  an  activ'e  meinher  of  the  ('onference  of  ('oniinissionei's 
on  I  niforin  State  Laws,  and  Mr.  Goebel,  one  of  the  country’s  most 
successful  hankers,  is  jiresident  of  tin*  Anu'rican  Bankei’s’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  selection  of  these  two  gentlemen  em])hasi7.es  two  im])ortant 
fields  of  work  of  the  High  ('ommission,  viz,  the  promotion  of  greater 
uniformity  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  commercial  law  in  all  tlie 
American  Ke])uhlics  and  the  encouragement  of  more  uniform  methods 
of  fiscal  administration.  It  is  thus  confidently  exjiected  that  closer 
cooperation  will  result  between  the  International  High  ('ommission 
and  the  two  distinguished  institutions  re])resented  by  the  new 
ai)])ointees. 

Mr,  Wigmore,  after  practicing  law  for  a  few  years  in  Boston,  was 
named  ])rofessor  of  Anglo-Anu'Hcan  law  at  Keio  Ihiivemity,  Tokyo, 
Ja])an,  from  lSS9-lSf)2.  He  has  been  professor  of  law,  and,  since 
1901,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  Xorthwestern  University.  His 
contributions  to  legal  thought  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  to])ics. 
He  has  devoted  s])ecial  attention  to  the  field  of  com])arative  juris- 
lirudence,  and  is  thus  jiarticularly  widl  fitti'd  to  advise  the  cential 
exi'cutive  council  in  this  aspect  of  its  work.  Mr.  Wigmon*  is  tem- 
])orarily  attached,  witli  the  rank  of  major,  to  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Oflice  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Goebel  has  long  he(>n  associated  with  ])rogressive  movenu'nts 
in  Kansas  ('ity,  Kans.  His  ex])erience  in  domestic  and  foreign 
hanking  makes  him  es])ecially  suitable  for  memhershi])  on  the  com¬ 
mission  which  has  on  its  ju’ogram  several  imjiortant  jirohlems  of 
international  finance.  Xot  only  his  wide  range  of  exjierience  hut 
also  the  importance  of  the  great  organization  of  wliich  he  is  ])resident 
giv^es  am])le  assurance  that  he  will  contribute  notably  to  the  succi'ss 
of  the  commission’s  work  and  thus  ju-omote  the  work  of  Pan  American 
solidarity  along  practical  lines. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  •; 

Nature  and  Man  in  Eastern  Para,  Brazil,  is  tlic  tilh'  of  iii>  iotcicst- 
inj;  skc'tcli  in  tlio  duly  luimlu'r  «»f  'I'lu*  (l(*o^iii|)liical  K(‘vi('\v  (Xow' 
York),  contriluitod  hy  Kniilio  Siu'llihii'o,  diioctioss  of  llu*  zoological 
section  of  the  Mnseu  (loeldi  of  Paia.  in  her  introduetory  paragraph 
the  author  explains  why  some  of  the  larijest  expanses  of  unknown 
territory  in  lirazil  are  to  he  found  in  the  middle  and  lower  sections 
of  the  Amazon  Basin,  and  also  makes  referenee  to  the  |)rineipal 
scientific  explorations  that  have  thrown  more  or  less  lic:ht  on  regions 
adjacent  to  the  larger  affluents  of  the  An><ron.  This  is  followed  hy 
a  description  of  the  general  topographical  feaiiTsis  of  the  country 
east  of  Para,  traversed  hy  the  Para-Braganva  Railway,  but  perhai)s 
the  most  interesting  i)art  of  the  narrative  is  ttnx  whieh  deals  with 
the  mission  founded  hy  the  Kraneisean  monks  and  the  nuns  of  the 
Order  of  Santa  (Mara,  and  tin*  eharacteristics,  mode  of  living,  etc., 
of  the  MVmhe  Indians.  MMie  salient  h'atures  of  the  story  will  he  found 
in  the  following  exeeipts: 

I  wish,  liowc'ver.  to  introduce  llie  n'ader  to  tin'  tyjtical  virgin  forest,  and  so  we 
l(‘ave  the  train  at  Igaraj)e-assu  and  turn  southward  to  the  watershed  Ix'tween  tin?  coast 
rivers  and  th(‘  afUuents  of  tiie  (ii  aina,  whose  lieadwaters  intermingh*  in  a  ver>-  coin- 
])licated  and  citrioi  s  way.  Ahoi.t  12  miles  to  th(“  south,  at  the  confluenci*  of  th<“ 
.Maracana,  one  of  the  more  considerahle  coast  riv<‘rs.  and  tlie  Itio  do  Prata  (which  is 
not  to  h(‘  found  on  atiy  ma])),  an  Indian  mi.ssion  was  founded  some  211  years  ago  hy 
devoted  and  liardworking  Franciscan  monks  atid  nuns  of  the  oriler  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  tribe  whos<‘  conversion  was  to  he  undertaken  is  a  branch  of  the  Temhe  Indians, 
who  thotigh  remote  from  the  settlements  of  white  men  had  lived  in  (jnit<“  good  rela- 
tiotis  with  them  for  some  g«‘nerat  ions,  as  their  semiharharian  kindred  in  the  Cai)im 
and  (iiiama  districts  do  <‘ven  to  this  day.  The  mission.  Imwever.  soon  also  became 
the  center  of  a  considerable  colotiy  of  Ceareiices,  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  C<“ara. 
who  had  fled  from  that  terrible  .scot  rge  the  s<‘cca,  or  drought,  so  imj)re.ssiv(*ly  described 
by  Herbert  H.  Smith.  The  mission  and  cedony  of  Sao  Antonio  do  Prata,  as  it  is  called, 
presents  cpiite  an  agr«‘eable  aspect,  with  its  litth“  chi  rch  in  the  Italian  slyh‘  (the 
monks  are  most  of  them  Italians,  while  the  nuns  are  all  of  Hra/.ilian  descent),  its 
.stately  convent,  and  the  attractive  building  which  the  monks  con.strrcted  for  them¬ 
selves  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  erection  of  the  buildings  is  in  fact  all  their  own 
work,  as  is  the  laying  out  of  the  fields  and  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the  plantations 
and  orchards.  In  recent  years  the  mussion,  like  all  enterprises  in  Amazonia,  has 
suffered  considerably  from  the  rubber  crisis,  though  the  (Jovernment  subsidizes  the 
institution  and  does  its  best  to  help  the  devoted  monks  to  get  on  with  their  u.sefnl 
educational  work.  The  mission  now  serves  partly  as  an  orjihanage;  more  than  (it) 
children  are  being  educated  there,  the  number  having  been  much  larger  formerly. 

When  1  first  came  to  Prata,  10  years  ago,  the  nuns'  house  hail  only  just  been  finished. 
Services  were  held  in  one  of  its  rooms,  and  the  monks  lived  with  Ilnur  jmpils  in  rather 
jirimitive  shells,  l.arge  and  beautifully  kept  plantations  surrounded  the  jilace  on  all 
:130 
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NATURE  AND  MAN  IN  EASTERN  PARA,  RRAZIL. 


L’u]K>r  picture;  Tlie  mi'<sion  of  S5o  Antonio  do  I’rata  in  tlie  State  of  I’ari,  founded  al)ont  2t(  years  ago  t)y 
Kraneiscan  monks  and  tlie  nuns  of  the  order  of  SantaClara.  lower  picture;  Tlie  home  of  a  half-breed  Imiian 
near  the  mission  of  Sao  Antonio  do  Prata. 
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Kidos,  and  Ihorc*  was  a  hopeful  and  prosperous  look  about  everylhinir.  Now  the  new 
aiul  stately  buildinirs  of  the  church  aiul  monastery  rise  from  tin*  middle  of  the  capoeira, 
the  former  plantations  having  lon^ since  t)(*en  abandoned.  Yet,  on  close  (“xamination, 
the  cast*  of  Sao  Antonio  do  Prata  is  not  at  all  hopeless,  and  I  trust  it  may  prove  to  bt* 
a  first  instance  of  the  better  future  that  awaits  the  Amazonian  region  when  the  crisis 
has  pa.s.sed.  Kollowing  the  newly  laid  out  roads,  lined  in  jtart  with  beautiful,  shady 
mango  trees,  we  come,  after  a  (piarterorhalf  hour's  walk,  to  the*  n<‘w  ])lantations,  and 
liml  that,  beside  the  old  iidiabitants,  a  nundx'r  of  new  agricultural  colonists  have 
settled  tlu‘r(‘,  each  having  built  his  barraca  in  the  middle  of  a  large,  newly  j)lante<l 
roca.  Rice,  Indian  corn,  sugar  cane,  beans,  etc.,  are  producing  rich  cro])s  which  are 
brought  to  market  by  a  small  fiehl  railway,  constructed  by  the  monks,  now  run  as  a 
branch  of  tin*  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Rraganya.  The  virgin  fore.st  which  some  years  ago 
still  surrounded  the  plac(*  «(uite  chwely  has  now  retreat(*d  a  goo<l  deal.  To  the  north- 
w(*st,  where  the  ignpo  of  the  Rio  do  Prata  and  the  hills  of  the  watershed  make  farming 
impossible,  the  forest  may  be  reaclu'd  in  a  2()-minute  walk,  and  from  there  it  stretches 
away  almo.st  indefinitely,  covering  hills  and  valleys  with  its  deep  green  shade.  Wan- 
d(‘ring,  as  we  safely  may,  thanks  to  the  compa.ss  we  have  with  ns,  the  whole  day  long 
under  its  leafy  vault,  we  are  impresse<l  anew  with  womler  at  the  enormous  expan.se  of 
the  Amazon  fore.st.  Weeks  and  months  may  be  .spent  in  this  .same  interminable  woo<l- 
land,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins,  ami  in  the  region  between  the  Xingu  and  the 
Madeira,  from  which  its  green  waves  still  sweej)  on  to  the  west,  surging  up  and  covering 
the  first  chains  of  the  Andes,  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  bleak  winds  of  the  paramo. 

As  for  scenery,  the  cultivated  land  and  even  the  capof'-ira  have  their  beauty,  too, 
especially  as  they  an*  generally  inter.sect<*d  with  remains  of  the  high  for(*.st  and  lov(*ly 
little  vall<*ys,  abonmling  in  palms  and  traversed  by  clear  brooks.  Tin*  ])ictures(iu(* 
barracas  of  tin*  coloni.sts  or  the  indigenous  Tembes  are  hidden  under  larg(*-leaved 
bananas,  ami  the  crimson  flowers  of  the  beautiful  hibi.scus,  which  the  caboclos  lik(*  to 
])lant  in  th(*ir  little  gardens,  inj(*cf  a  vivid  element  into  the  flood  of  grt*(*n  which  is  tin* 
characteri.sfic  of  the  virgin  forest  as  well  as  of  the  capoeira  and  the  j)lantations. 

Hut  p(*rhaps  its  lovli<*.st  sights  the  Amazonian  fori'st  res<‘rv(*s  to  tin*  canoe  trav(*ler 
in  the  ujiper  c(uirs(*s  of  the  small  coastal  rivers  or  of  the  (iiiama  aflhients.  All  the 
showy  plants  which  to  tin*  iidiabitant  of  temp(*rate  climat(*.s  apix-ar  as  tlu*  incarnation 
of  tropical  b(*auty  and  exnberanc**  an*  crow<led  together  here.  Tlu*y  r(*ceive  just 
enough  light  to  hirce  th(*ni  to  arrange  tlu*ir  foliage  to  the  greatest  advantag**  - which, 
at  the  .same  tiim*,  m(*ans  gr(*ate.st  perfection  of  outward  appearance*,  as  almo.st  always 
in  nature*.  There  are*  ele*lie*ate  f(*rns  anel  large*-le“aveel  aroiels,  sjere-aeling  the“ir  brilliant 
gre*en  shie*lels  arexinei  the*  e)ve*rhanging  .ste*ms  in  the  mo.st  artistie*  manne*r  jeossible*. 
Palms  lift  their  grae-e*ful  he*aels  ein  .slenele*r  .ste*m.s  eer  enirve*  e)Ve“r  the*  brown-gedelen  waters, 
the*ir  teathe-ry  creewns  feerming  the*  e*enteipie*e'e  eif  a  be*wite-hing  ])ie-ture*,  se*t  eeff  by  the* 
tangle*el  mass  e)f  v(*ge*tatie)n  be*hinel.  E%ery  be*nel  e»f  the*  river  (anel  its  be*nels  are*  in- 
nume*rable*)  elise-leis(*s  a  ne*w  view  e>f  e*ve*r  like*  ye*t  e*ve*r  changing  beauty.  Animal  life*, 
ajeart  frenn  the  tiny  eer  ne)isele*s.s  e’re*ature*.s  that  e*se'ajK*  the*  eye*  etf  the*  neenzeMileigist,  is 
met  .se)  abunelant  n(*ar  the*  river  banks  as  is  the*  V(*ge*tatie)n.  Eingfi.she*r.s  e>f  elifft*re*nt 
.!p:*cie*s,  neeisy  anel  sheewy  birds,  play  the*  meest  e'eenspie-ueuis  jeart.  I'lex-ks  eef  p.irre)ts 
anel  pirake*e*ts  .settle  se‘re*aming  e>n  the*  teep  eef  .senne  frnit-be*aring  tr<*e*,  anel  eee'e'asiemally 
a  hummingbirei  elarts  rapielly  frenn  shore  te)  she)re.  The  gorg(*ems  Topiiza  prlla  is  met 
at  all  infreepient  em  the  Marae-ana  anel  its  atlluents,  thenigh  it  rar(*ly  apj)e*ars  in  the  fedl 
gleery  e)f  its  glitte*ring  array  of  gedden  gr(*en,  purple,  anel  ruby,  tlu*se  e*olors  eenly  flash¬ 
ing  out  uiule*r  spee-ial  e’onelitions  of  light  anel  shaele.  Oe'e^asionally  a  banel  of  eapuediin 
meenkeys  may  be  hearel  e  hattering  in  the  distane*e,  eer  the*  pre*tty  little  sepiirrel-monkey 
skips  along  the  treeteeps  beerdering  the  banks.  Sleeths  are*  tee  be  nu*t  with,  teeee,  e  limbing 
e>r  f(*i*eling  lazily  amemg  the*  leaves.  Rut  ne*arly  all  the  larg(*r  inhabitants  e>f  the  weeeeels, 
the  anta  (tapir),  the  wihl  hogs,  the  larg(*r  felines,  etc.,  have  elisappe>areel  lemg  agee  eer 
be*e  e»me  extremely  shy  ami  rare. 


VIKW  OK  TllK  ItOTASK’AL  (iAKDKN,  Ml’SEl’  (iOELDI,  I’AHA,  HUAZII,. 

Jliiiiliri'ds  of  fini'  siM‘<‘init'iis  of  Ihe  varied  flora  of  the  tropical  re^'ions  of  lirazil  are  to  be  found  in 
tile  collections  of  Ihe  .\lnsen  (iotddi  at  1‘aril  where  plants  ainl  trees  thrive  in  Ihe  (ireatesl  Inxnriance. 
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THE  AVIAHY  AT  THE  MI  SEU  GOEEDI,  PAHA. 

In  Ihe  zoological  department  of  the  Mnsen  Goeldi  may  l)e  seen  the  finest  collections  of  liinls  and 
mammals  of  the  .Amazon  repon  of  Brazil  that  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  world. 
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I’RIXCH’AL  IU  II.DINC  of  THK  MTSEU  fiOKI.DI.  THE  HOME  OF  A  FIXE 
COELECTIOX  OF  THE  FLORA  AXl)  FAI'XA  OF  THE  AMAZON'  RA.S1X 
OF  BRAZIL. 


A  VIEW  OF  A  SECTION  OF  THE  ZOOLOCICAL  CARDENS  MAINTAINED 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  MCSEC  (iOELDI  AT  I’ARA,  BRAZIL. 
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\Vh(‘ii  tho  mission  was  foundod,  the  rosjioii  l)etwo(Mi  llie  boadwators  of  tho  Maraoana 
and  its  aHluents.  the  Kio  do  Prata  and  the  Pio  Jejn.  was  inhabited  l)y  Indians  of  the 
Tembe  Tribe,  and  to  them  in  that  lime  the  work  of  the  mission  was  exclusively 
addressed.  The  monks  and  mins  soon  won  the  conlidence  of  the  peaceful  Indians, 
and  nearly  all  the  princijial  jieojile  amonji:  them  sent  their  children  to  b.e  edncale.! 
at  Prata.  I  have  often  been  struck,  not  only  in  this  case  but  in  others,  with,  the 
response  which  the  temjierament  of  the  Indian  makes  to  the  monotonous  regularity, 
combined  with  the  brilliatit  oiitwanl  .show,  of  Catholic  religions  life  in  such  places 
as  these.  The  children  aiipanmily  enjoy  the  ever-rejK'atiMl  walks  to  church  for 
prayer  and  the  tflorions  spectacle  of  the  mass.  The  altar,  covered  with  costly 
emliroidered  linen,  de(;ked  with  artificial  flowers  and  .shinins;  ima<;es  and  vessels, 
never  fails  to  impress  them.  However,  the  children's  life  in  tin*  monasterv'  is  not 
wholly  taken  np  by  relisi;ious  jiractices.  After  the  re.aular  school  work,  which  o<‘cn- 
j)ies  the  morning,  the  girls  are  taught  all  sorts  of  house  and  needle  work.  I’nder  the 
guidance  of  specially  trained  nuns  they  jirovide  for  the  gallinheiro  (poultry  yard) 
and  the  garden,  where  beans.  Indian  corn,  sugarcane,  and  batatas  are  grown.  Thus 
their  education  is  matiy  sided  and  jiractical. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  boys.  Under  the  monks'  supervision  they  till  the  land 
and  jilant  it,  bring  in  the  harvest,  and  help  to  jirepare  it  for  home  constimption  and 
market.  The  jilatiting  of  rice  -wholly  neglected  in  Ama/.onia  for  a  lotig  period,  as 
wore  most  of  the  other  purely  agricultural  jiractices.  in  con.se<iuence  of  the  more 
protital)le  rub1>er  gathering  has  again  lieeii  taken  up  here  in  Prata.  The  first  modern 
machines  for  thrashing  and  cleaning  the  grain  were  setup  and  worked,  and  thus  a 
wholesome  impulse  was  impartcil  to  the  whole  countrj’  around.  Cattle  wen;  intro¬ 
duced  and  throve  much  better  than  in  most  other  places,  apart  from  the  campos. 
The  work  of  the  religiosos  do  Prata  has  jiroved  really  ailvanfageous  to  the  whole 
n‘gion  and  it  is  to  be  hojied  that  the  relatively  insignilicant  means  for  its  successful 
continuance  may  always  be  forthcoming. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  full-blooded  or  nearly  unmixed  Tembes  living  near 
Prata.  their  center  being  now  the  headwaters  of  the  little  Pio  .leju,  an  afiluent  of  the 
ujiper  Maracana.  In  ItfO,"),  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  stay  at  Prata,  1  was  formally 
invited  to  visit  the  tushaua’s  maloca,  which  was  to  be  reached  only  after  many  hours' 
walk  through  woods  and  swamjis  with  the  hel])  of  a  guide.  These  half-civili/cd 
Indians  still  cling  to  the  thoroughly  Amazonian  custom  of  hiding  the  ajiproach  to 
their  houses  in  a  most  elaborate  manner  by  making  the  footpaths  nearly  invisible 
(at  least  to  tin;  non-Indian  eye)  by  introducing  unex]M-cted  turnings  just  at  the  least 
conspicuous  jiart  of  the  road,  and  sometimes  even  by  inserting  a  gap  of  forest,  so 
that  the  exit  may  be  found  only  by  tho  initiatisl.  The  lushaua.  Cajiitao  .loa<|uim 
Praz,  received  me  cordially.  His  spacious  maloca  was  thatched  with  jialm  straw, 
and  the  walls  of  the  one  perfectly  clo.sed  room  in  the  otherwise  open  building  consistisl 
of  the  same  material.  Farinha  making  was  just  going  on  and  1  was  shown  the  jinwess. 
The  manioc  root  is  first  soaked  in  running  water  in  a  sjKudal  recess  of  the  little  brook 
near  the  house,  then  jK'eUal  and  triturated  on  a  siiecial  instrument,  the  ralador.  The 
yellowish  mass  resulting  from  this  is  then  put  into  a  tipity,  a  long,  tightly  plaited 
basket  of  palm  fibers,  which  is  slung  to  a  beam  of  the  roof  and  stretched  to  its  utmost 
jiossibitity  by  a  stone  suspended  on  its  free  end.  The  pressure  thus  iiroduced  draws 
out  the  poisonous  juice  still  contained  in  the  mass  and  helps  to  dry  it.  Several  hours  ’ 
roasting  over  a  slow  tire  in  a  large  metal  basin  with  continual  stirring  completes  the 
jirocess,  whose  final  pnxluct  is  the  white  or  yellowish  farinha  d’agua,  the  prineijial 
and  most  necessary  food  of  the  Paraense,  be  he  Indian  or  Brazilian.  Standing  for 
hours  near  the  fire  roasting  farinha  is  no  easy  work  in  this  hot  climate.  No  wonder 
that  the  Temhe,  though  long  accustomed  to  clothing,  throws  off  everv'  dispiuisabh* 
garment  on  this  occasion — as  on  many  others. 
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In  n'cout  tiinos.  and  principally  through  the  influence  an<l  examide  of  the  monks, 
many  other  cereals  and  ve<;etahles  have  been  introdiicc<l,  especially  rice  and  I'eijao 
(beans).  To  the  original  Tembe,  who  is  now  fast  disai)pearin>r,  however,  the  manioc 
fi(‘ld  was  and  is  the  chief  resource,  and  so  it  never  is  far  from  his  palm-straw  hut. 
There  is  a  marked  difference,  characteri.stic  of  the  racial  temperament,  between  the 
surroundiiifp*  of  the  indi<'enons  Indian  hnt  and  of  that  of  the  ('(‘aren.se  colonist.  The 
latter  lik(‘s  to  build  his  house"  in  an  o])en  place,  riyht  in  the  middle  of  his  roca,  or  in 
front  of  it,  beside  the  road.  The  Indian,  however,  prefers  to  have  it  in  the  woods, 
making  his  roca  at  some  distanc(‘,  even  on  the  ojep  wite  shore  if  he  lives  on  a  river  bank. 
Part  of  tin*  roca  is  nearly  always  ]>Iant(‘d  with  iniam,  batata  doce  (sweet  potato), 
macacheira.  and  other  indigenous  roots;  and  .some  Indian  corn  and  sujrar-cane  as  a 
ruh*  are  cultivatid,  the  latter  being  pres,sed  in  a  rather  primitive  machine,  with  tin* 
help  of  a  large  wooden  wheel,  and  the  juice  turned  to  garapa.  Mananas  are  .scarcely 
(‘ver  lacking,  but  they  are  generally  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  huts.  They  are,  to 
my  mind,  among  tin*  gr(*at(*.st  lM*auti(ier.s  of  the  tropical  land.scape  and,  with  tin*  dense 
crowns  of  tin*  ])U)>unha  palms  ((luilicinin  xficcioiia),  who,se  orange-color(*d  fruits  an* 
lik(*wise  (*dib!(*,  tin*  larg(*  acanthus-.sha](i*d  l(*aves  of  the  mamao  tree  {('aririi  /;«/«(//(/), 
and  tin*  f(*atln*ry  jtilms  {Kuteriie  ohracra  i  in*ar  tin*  hnwikh*!  in  the  background,  hel])  to 
make*  a  charming  picturi*  of  many  an  Indian  home.  Tln*re  is  be;iid(*s  tin*  b(*autiful 
iniriti  palm  { Muurifis  Jtf.ru(mi),  whose  (*normous,  fan-shaped  leaves  overhang  the 
washing  plac(*  wln*r<*  the  good  Indian  hous(*wif(*  cleans  the  family  linen,  in  ratln*r 
jtrimitive  fashion,  to  be  sure,  h*aving  the  brunt  of  the  work  to  the  hh*aching  power  of 
the  sun. 

****■»** 

Hunting  still  furnishes  the  T(*mb(*  part  of  his  animal  food.  Though  tin*  tajnr  has 
become  v(*ry  ran*  in  th(*se  parts  and  tin*  two  sp(*ci(*s  of  ))(*ccary  an*  disaitp(*aring,  many 
a  v(*ad'»  (ro(*)  still  conn*s  in  tin*  hunl(*r’s  way,  and  luir(*lik(*  cutias  (agutis)  abound, 
whih*  tin*  ran*!-  pacas  and  tat  ns  (armadilh  si  form  a  mor(*  d(*licate  artich*  of  fan*.  Kv(*n 
tin* sloth  is  not  at  all  disdained  by  the  indig(*nous.  Fishing giv(*s gcnid  n*sult.s  in  many 
of  the  small  rivers  and  is  still  largely  prdctic(*d  by  nn*an.s  of  tin*  Indian  cacury.  Most 
of  tin*  riv(*r  ti.sln*.s  lik(*  t<t  (*nt(*r  the  smalh*st  atllu'ents,  tin*  igarapes,  at  high  wat(*r. 
Tln*s(*  atlhn*nt.s  an*  tln*n  shut  off  from  tin*  main  riv<*r  by  a  d(*eply  implanted  wooden 
f<*nc(*  that  can  not  b<*  pa.ss(*d  by  the  returning  fish,  which  an*  caught  by  the  Indians 
when  they  want  tln*m.  Small  and  ratln*r  shallow  dugouts  are  us(*d  by  the  Tembes. 
Th(*y  an*  of  a  more  (*laborat(*  and  eh*gant  maki*  than  the  ubas  of  the  mon*  w(*st(*rn 
riv(*rs,  b{*ing  p;)int(*d  at  (*ach  end,  and  they  contrast  favorably  with  the  heavy  and 
clumsy  boats  of  the  colonists.  Tin*  riv(*rs  b(*ing  shallow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
y(*ar,  these  boats  an*  gein*rally  pusln*d  forward  by  nn*atis  of  the  vara,  a  long  pole,  while 
a  large*  paddle  is  us(*d  for  piloting.  Paddh*s,  howev(*r,  an*  u.s(*d  at  high  wat<*r  and  in 
wint(*r.  Tln*y  an*  ratln*r  short,  but  long  blad(*d,  as  compan*d  with  the  rudder  and 
with  tin*  small  round-blad(*d  paddles  !is(*d  on  tin*  Amazon. 

Of  lh(*  donn*slic  animals  k(*i>t  by  tin*  T(*mb<*s,  a  ])eculiar  race*  of  h*an,  short-haired 
dogs  d(*.s<*rve  to  be  m<*nlion(*d  first,  as  lh(*y  an*  extn*nn*ly  noi.sy  and  sun*  to  give  the 
first  wi*lcome,  most  (»ften  in  a  rath(*r  hostile  manin*r,  to  any  strang(*r  aieproaching 
the  nialoca.  Then  there  an*  fetwls  and  ducks  and  turkeys  and  pigs,  bn*d  from  time 
out  of  mind;  that  is,  befon*  mission  was  foun(h*d  and  time  acepiin'd  a  nu*aning  for 
lh(*.se  children  of  the  fon*st. 

Clothing,  too,  was  already  known  to  these  Indians  when  the  monks  a))j)(*ared,  and 
the  national  tanga  and  the  pretty  feath(*r  ornaments  had  already  vanished.  Instead 
of  the  bow  and  arrow  the  muscpietao,  a  muzzle-loader,  was  in  vetgue  (incidentally 
that  anti(|uated  weajxui  is  still  belov(*d  and  ])referred  to  the  modern  rifle  by  many  a 
cabocio  of  the  interior),  and  the  Iron  Age,  with  its  tercado  (large  wo(Klen  knife)  and 
machado  (ax)  had  alr(*ady  sncc(*eded  the  Stone  Age.  I  do  not  know  wh(*th(*r  jiottery 
(*v(*r  has  ])lay(*d  an  im]>orlant  part  in  the  liv(*s  of  llu*se  Indians,  as  it,  has  with  many  of 
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llu'  trilx's  living  on  tlu*  larjtor  rivers,  wliere  clay  is  iil)U!i(huit.  The  vessel  of  iiidij'e- 
iious  manufacture  most  larsrely  in  us(>  at  i)reseiil  is  the  cuya,  made  in  all  sizes  and 
sorts  lar<;e  oiu's  from  the  shell  of  the  cuiero  fruit,  small  ones  from  several  sorts  of 
ooiirds.  Maskets  and  mats  also  are  remains  of  indigenous  handicraft,  and  many  of 
the  hammocks  are  even  to-day  of  the  old  Indian  make,  knitted  from  ])alm  lihers. 

'I'he  Temhe  lan};ua!;e  is  still  s]token  hy  most  of  the  a<lult  Imlians  and  hj’  some  of 
the  youiifrer  veneration,  too,  hut  it  is  disappearinv.  It  is  a  dialect  of  the  widely 
si)n‘ad  Tu])y-(iuarany,  from  which  the  linvua  fjeral  is  derived.  Thouvh  it  is  hut 
natural  that  the  ethnovrajdier's  attention  to-day  is  chielly  concentrated  on  the  fast- 
vanishinv  tribes  in  a  completely  wild  state,  it  .seems  a  ])ity  that  these  .semicivilized 
tribes  are  not  more  intimately  studied. 

Summer  Schools  in  the  United  States  is  the  title  of  lut  urticle  whicli 
apptiarod  iiv  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bpm.ktin  recently,  and  since 
it  hrielly  summarizes  the  chief  features  of  this  distinctively  American 
development  in  modern  educational  systems,  tracing  its  history  and 
orowth,  exjdaining  the  varied  forms  of  the  typical  summer  schools, 
etc.,  the  English  vei-sion  of  the  story  is  herewith  reproduced: 

An  interesting  as  well  as  important  development  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  United  States  is  the  summer  school.  'Phis  branch  of 
the  educational  scheme  is  now  firmly  established  hi  the  principal 
colleges,  universities,  normal  schools,  and  private  institutions  of 
learning,  and  constitutes  a  substantial  element  in  the  school  system 
of  the  country.  The  summer  school  is  a  product  of  the  last  40 
years.  The  extent  of  its  recent  extraordinary  growth  can  be  judgeil 
best  by  a  study  of  the  figures  for  two  years,  lOOt)  and  1016.  In  the 
fonmu’  period  there  were  altogether  124  summer  .schools  with  an 
enrolled  attendance  of  2S,70S;  in  1016,  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  nearly  sixfold,  734,  to  be  exact,  and  the  enrollment  reached 
the  grand  total  of  208,210,  or  over  10  times  the  former  number. 
Further  emphasizing  this  increase  in  jwpularity  and  service  of  the 
summer  school  is  the  fact  that  there  were  56,408  more  students 
enrolled  in  the  sessions  of  1016  than  in  li)15.  Thus  the  present 
yearly  increase  alone  is  greater  than  was  the  total  attendance  15 
years  ago. 

The  multiplicity  of  purposes  which  have  found  expression  in  this 
large  number  of  summer  schools  makes  it  somewhat  diflicult  to  clas¬ 
sify  them.  One  educational  authority,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Ihiited  States  Bureau  of  Education,  divides  tlnun  into  the  following 
classes  according  to  the  phases  of  education  which  they  particularly 
emphasize:  (1)  Schools  that  teach  special  branches  of  knowledge  as 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  literature,  psychology,  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  law,  medicine;  (2)  schools  of  arts,  as  drawing,  industrial  art, 
music,  oratory,  etc.  :  (3)  jirofessional,  normal,  or  schools  of  methods 
where  the  training  of  teachers  is  the  main  idea — summer  schools  of 
pedagogy;  (4)  general,  where  all  or  nearly  aU  subjects  in  the  general 
curriculum  of  education  are  treated;  (5)  ('hautauqua,  where  the  idea 
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The  importanci'  and  popularity  of  liio('hautaii(|ua  as  asiimmorsoluwlcan  wolll(o  jiidKod  from  tlio  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  eonntrv  who  eome  here  dnrinp 
the  summer  months  for  study  and  recreation.  The.  vast  auditorium  is  very  fre(piently  rdie<l  to  overtlowinp  when  some  noted  sin'aker  or  otlierwise  famous  man  is  seliedided  to 
si«'ak.  In  conjunction  with  the  Chaiitniiqua  classes  conducted  for  the  ohler  |H'0[)le,  other  classes  ami  forms  of  entertainment  are  provide<i  for  cliildren.  Tliese  pictures  were 
taken  at  the  mother  Chant  amiua  of  New  York,  the  founder,  the  larcesl ,  anil  the  most  influential  of  the  Chaiitaiiqnas  throiiKhoiit  the  fniied  ,'Slaies. 
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TIIK  CLASSIC  DRAMA  AT  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  OF  HOULDER,  COLU. 


Art.  music,  and  the  drama  rereive  duo  attcnlion  in  the  summer  schools,  and  the  attractive  oixtn-air  facilities  of  many  institutions  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  production  of 
hiKhly  artistieentertainments.  The  above  illustration  was  taken  on  the  ('hantan(|ua  aronnds  at  Boulder,  folo.,  and  represents  the  cast  of  a  group  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
classic  drama. 
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1)EM0CKATIZIX(J  ART  IX  MINNESOTA, 


A  unuiuc  feature  of  the  annual  State  Fair  in  Minnesota  is  an  exhil)it  ion  of  fine  arts  combined  with  which  is  a  novel  idea.  Tlie  tliouglit  came  to  tliose  in  cliarge 
of  the  cxtul)ition  that  the  general  public,  the  farmers,  merchants,  artisans,  professional  men,  and  their  wives  and  children,  who  cared  enough  for  the 
iK'autiful  things  in  life  to  s^nd  some  of  their  time  in  the  galleries  to  look  upon  the  paintings  and  sculptures  displayed,  should  l)c  instructed  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  these  arts  in  order  to  secure  a  Ix'tter  understanding  of  what  they  saw.  The  above  illustration  shows  how  the  idea  was  carried  out.  An  out-of- 
doors  gallery  was  improvised,  and  there,  several  times  daily,  a  prominent  artist  (the  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute)  gave  free  lectures  and  simple 
explanations  and  instructions  dealing  with  painting  and'  sculpture.  After  each  lecture  he  conducted  his  interested  audience  through  the  exhibition 
gafieries  and  explaineii  the  artistic  features  of  the  principal  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  The  popularity  of  this  innovation  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
(io.OOt)  persons  visited  the  galleries  in  a  single  day. 
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(»f  study  is  uiiitod  with  that  of  rest  and  rocruation.  Since  tliis  classi- 
(icatictn  was  sujifiiwted,  another  type  of  school  has  jjained  a  foothold 
in  the  jiublic  school  system — namely,  the  vacation  school.  These 
are  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  dejiartments  for  children  who 
have  failed  in  some  subjects  or  for  those  who  desire  to  shorten  the 
period  of  the  public  school  reipiirements.  Incidentally  it  might  be 
stated  that  the  vacation  school  is  ju’obably  a  step  toward  the  all-year 
school. 

('onsidcring  in  <lel.ail  the  various  classes  in  the  hist  classification 
we  find  the  specialized  schools  which  aim  at  preparation  for  definite 
professional  or  specialized  occupations.  This  group  includes  the 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  library  training,  and  other  lines 
of  jiarticular  interest.  Under  this  head  there  is  also  another  form 
of  specialized  school,  the  summer  school  for  research.  These  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  “summer  schools,”  hut  rather  the  extension  of 
univei"sity  work  into  the  vacation  jieriod  and  a  continuation  of  the 
study  or  investigation  in  the  special  subject  of  interest. 

Still  another  type  are  the  “sclutols”  of  philosophy  and  ethics  com¬ 
posed  of  groups  of  thinkers.  These  appeal  exclusively  to  people  of 
education  and  a  certain  degree  of  reflective  power.  The  religious 
and  biblical  conferences  also  fall  into  the  sjiecializcd  classification. 
Tliev  attract  large  numbers  of  ministeis,  missionary  workem,  and 
hihlica!  students.  At  some  of  these  schools,  a  popular  iirogram  and 
other  recreative  features  have  been  introduced,  and  in  some  of  them 
industrial  and  technical  schools  have  been  added  for  the  young 
jieojde. 

In  the  second  grouping  (schools  of  art,  music,  expression,  oratory, 
and  dramatics)  well-known  artists,  musicians,  and  teacheiv;  of  elo¬ 
cution  gather  about  them  their  pupils  and  give  informal  lectures  as 
well  as  criticise  their  studies.  Occasionally  the  work  is  conducted  in 
city  studios,  but  usually  these  summer  sessions  are  held  at  attractive 
jilaces  in  the  country.  To  these  schools  come  many  teachers  of  these 
subjects  who  seek  contact  with  leadei-s  in  their  own  professions. 

(Iroup  three  (schools  of  pedagogy)  calls  for  a  special  classification, 
because  an  ovenvhelming  majority  of  summer  students  is  recruited 
from  the  teaching  profession.  While  teachei’s  are  resorting  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbei-s  to  schools  of  the  general  or  academic  class,  a  large 
number  of  them  are  still  found  in  schools  which  aim  at  a  special 
professional  training,  and  lay  stress  upon  educational  psychology, 
teaching  methods,  and  other  disciplines  which  bear  directly  upon 
school  work,  and  which  fulfill  the  requirements  for  certificates  and 
professional  promotion.  The  large  summer  normal  schools  appear 
naturally  in  this  class. 

(Iroup  four  (the  general  or  academic  class)  is,  of  coui'se,  that  which 
includes  the  summer  work  of  colleges  and  universities.  These  offer 
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A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  GROUP  OX  A  MOUNTAIN  CLIMB  IN  COLORADO. 


For  noture  study  and  work  in  geology  the  summer  sehools  present  unusual  opportunities.  The  favorable,  weather  conditions  permit  the  stuilents  to  make  tong  expedition* 

and  to  pilch  camps  in  the  open. 
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a  wide  ranjjo  of  college  and  seeoiidarv  sidijeets  and  liki'wise  appeal 
(o  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  knowledge  of  certain 
subjects  while  at  the  same  time  aiming  at  general  enltnre.  During 
the  Slimmer  of  1916,  63  universities  and  62  colleges  maintained  either 
special  summer  schools  during  part  of  the  vacation  period  or  carried 
on  a  summer  session  lasting  throughout  the  summer  months.  The 
schools  are  generally  confined  fo  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  in  the  arts  and  science  di'partments.  They  serve  two  main 
|)urposes.  They  enable  teachei*s  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  pursue  special  courses  of  study  for  jirofessional  advancement,  and 
tlicy  offer  opportunities  to  college  or  univei-sity  students  who  have 
failed  to  complete  all  the  work  required  in  the  regular  term  to  make 
good  these  deficiencies.  In  addition  these  sessions  are  to  some 
e.xtent  jiatronized  by  other  classes  of  peisons.  (Vnirses  are  given 
in  most  of  the  subjects  ordinarily  offered  by  the  institution  during  the 
regular  winter  terms. 

This  ty])e  of  summer  school  presents  special  attractions  to  the 
foreign  student.  If  he  Inqipens  to  arrive  in  the  I'nited  States  in 
dune  or  early  duly  he  may  profitably  use  his  time  and  iirejiare  him¬ 
self  for  his  later  regular  matriculation  by  enrolling  in  a  good  summer 
school.  ()])])ortunitics  for  the  study  of  English  are  commonly 
ofl'ered.  After  he  has  begun  his  collegiate  or  iirofessional  course  hi' 
may  shorten  the  period  of  study  and  also  learn  something  of  different 
universities  by  freipicnting  summer  schools. 

Till'  fifth  and  last  group  of  the  classification  (the  (’hautauqua)  is 
undoubtedly  the-  most  po])ular  and  best  known  tjqie  of  the  summer 
school.  In  the  United  States  the  name  ‘‘(diautauipia’’  stands  for 
a  ])lace,  an  institution,  and  an  idea.  This  t_\qie  of  educational  as¬ 
sembly,  which  convened  for  the  first  time  in  1874  at  Lake  Ehau- 
tauqua,  in  Xew  York,  with  the  primary  idea  of  promoting  higher 
and  better  Sunday  school  work,  has  develiqied  into  a  liberal  ('duca- 
tional  center.  After  more  than  40  yi'ars’  ex])erience,  it  still  i-i'inains 
the  most  democratic  and  largely  attended  summer  school.  The 
('hautauqua  is  a  school  for  musical  and  social  economic  training — 
a  camp  meeting  for  culture  and  religion. 

The  original  ('hautauipia  is  a  summer  town  on  Lake  ('hautauipia 
in  southwestern  Xew  York.  It  is  an  attractive  educational  summer 
resort  during  the  months  of  duly  and  August,  when  several  thousand 
])eo])le  from  all  ])arts  of  the  country  gather  at  this  academic  village 
to  enjoy  a  jieriod  of  cidtural  and  sjiiritual  enlightenment,  as  well  as 
the  recreative  o])portunities  afforded  by  this  delightfully  situated 
institution.  Tlie  characti'r  of  the  educational  work  accom])lished 
by  the  Chautauqua  can  be  judged  from  the  statement  that  the  most 
noted  lecturers,  scholars,  professors,  and  educatoi-s,  eminent  ])ublic 
men,  high  national  and  international  officials,  well-known  reformers. 
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and  ('V(‘ii  tliosp  t(Mn])()rarily  in  tho  ])nblic  pyp  lu'cansc  of  sonn*  dis- 
tinguislu'd  sorvicc'  or  acliiovoment,  arc  ainon"  tlio  s])('ak('rs  at  tlic 
assonddios,  and  niajvy  a  speaker  has  faeed  an  audienee  of  nearly 
10, 000  at  a  Chantaiuina  gatherin';.  The  seojie  of  work,  further¬ 
more,  has  hroadeiied  from  merely  hihlieal  studies  to  emhraee  the 
greatest  variety  of  sxihjeets,  and  special  de])artments  or  "schools” 
are  maintained  in  the  following  hranehes:  (1)  Schools  of  English 
language  and  literature;  (2)  of  modern  languages;  (.8)  of  classical 
languages;  (4)  of  mathematics  and  science;  (o)  of  social  sciences; 
(6)  of  i)edagogy;  (7)  of  religious  teaching;  (8)  of  music;  (9)  of  fine 
arts;  (10)  of  expression;  (1 1 )  of  ])hysical  education ;  (12)  of  domestic 
science;  (1.8)  of  practical  arts. 

4'liere  are  now  scattenul  throughout  the  Ihiited  States  and  ('anada 
more  than  800  so-called  Elunitainjuas.  They  are  federated  witli  the 
parent  ('hautamiua  only  in  filial  ways,  like  Greek  colonies  to  the 
metropolis.  Xot  all  GhautaTiquas  embody  the  complete  system  of 
academic  summer  work  that  characterizes  the  original  ]dan,  h\it  the 
average  assembly  em]diasizes  one  or  two  features  and  lavs  chief 
stress  upon  concerts,  readings,  and  entertainments. 

The  other  ty])e  of  summer  school,  develo])ed  since  the  ])reviously 
mentioned  classification  was  suggested,  consists  of  summer  sessions 
of  th(*  ])uhlic  elementary  and  high  schools.  These  are  s])reading 
ra])idly  throughout  the  Enited  States  and  are  ])rohahly  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  movement  for  all-year  schools.  In  some  the  sessiojjs 
are  for  review,  so  that  ))U])ils  who  have  failed  of  ])romotion  may 
regain  the  lost  grade;  iji  othei*s  the  classes  are  so  conducted  as  to 
allow  ])U]iils  to  gain  a  grade.  In  7")  cities  the  summer  sessions  of 
the  high  school  are  open  to  all  p\i])ils;  in  .84  other  cities  only  those 
who  have  faih'd  may  attend,  or  exce])tionally  bright  pupils  are 
permitted  to  do  extra  work  for  advanced  credits  in  tlie  fall. 

These  summer  schools,  unlike  the  colleges  or  xmiversities,  are 
devoid  of  traditions.  The  time  is  well  occu])ied  by  eager  students 
who  do  not  need  the  supervision  ajtd  authority  of  a  hoard  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  methods  remind  one  of  the  original  university  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  Abelard.  There  are  ndes,  hut  they  affect 
only  tlie  convenienct*  and  the  more  ready  acquirement  »)f  knowledge 
on  the  ])art  of  students  and  teachers  alike.  Instmctors  are  them¬ 
selves  also  ]nipils,  and  this  is  wise,  for  in  reality  true  education 
never  ends.  Adults  are  quite  as  much  in  evidence  as  young  people. 
Many  executive  minds,  not  elsewhere  regularly  utilized  as  edu¬ 
cators,  here  are  made  available  for  splendid  work. 

Tims  the  summer  school  has  become  an  estahlislied  feaUire  of  the 
educational  system,  and  lias  enlarged  and  enriched  the  sjilu're  of 
education.  Its  effect  upon  those  who  attend  is  happily  summed  u]) 
in  the  words  of  a  prominent  educator,  who  says:  "The  change  of 


THE  1>1{.\(T1('AE  AXI)  riCTUHESQl’E  SIDES  OF  SI'MMEK  SCHOOES. 


EsiK‘i'i;(lly  iiitiTestiii!’  are  the  slimmer  schools  that  are  located  in  the  country  and  are  arranjied  to  alTord 
students  practical  instruetion  amid  heautiful surroundings.  Such  schools,  usually  in  the  form  of  camps, 
are  privatciy  conducted,  and  cater  to  the  younger  men  and  women  who  need  extra  preparation  for 
college  entrance  and  wish  to  continue  their  regular  school  work  through  the  summer.  The  top  picture 
.shows  a  group  of  students  during  a  study  hour;  the  center,  the  students  gathered  around  a  camp  tire 
at  night;  and  the  hottoni  view  represents  a  class  in  manual  training  and  automohile  repair  work. 
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suiToujidiujjs  and  occuiiation,  tlu*  stiimilus  of  cluH'rful  comjianions 
intiTcstod  in  the  same  subjects,  and  the  many  ])rovisions  of  our 
Ix'st  summer  schools  for  healthful  recreation,  are  better  preparation 
for  hard  work  for  the  next  year  than  a  vacation  spent  in  idleness.” 

Creative  Textile  Art  and  The  American  Museum  is  the  title  under 
which  Mr.  M.  1).  C.  Crawford  contributes  an  interestin'^  article  in  a 
recent  numher  of  The  American  Museum  Journal.  The  connection 
between  tlie  antliropoloj'ical  collections  of  a  natural  history  museum 
and  the  development  of  ori<i;inal  textile  art  is  certainly  not  very  ap- 
paient  to  one  who  has  never  investi<>;ated  the  matter  of  desijjnin*' 
original  patterns  for  artistically  woven  cloth.  That  there  is  such  con¬ 
nection  and  that  it  has  been  productive  of  some  very  jtratifyinji 
results  durin*;  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  made  plain  by  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford.  Especially  in  the  manufacture  of  hij^h  firade  silk  j^oods  has  the 
eifect  of  studying'  the  desi<;ns  of  ahorif^inal  Americans  been  manifested. 
'Phe  silk  industry  of  the  Uniteil  States  has  made  remarkable  strides 
tlurin<;  the  past  25  or  30  years.  The  production  of  the  industry  is  now 
valued  at  .‘5500,000,000  a  year.  According  to  Mr.  Crawford,  97  per  cent 
of  the  silks  worn  by  the  Women  of  the  United  States  are  woven  in 
the  country  itself,  and  in  their  production  more  raw  silk  is  used 
than  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  combined.  After  giving  these 
striking  facts  in  connection  with  the  weaving  of  silk  in  the  country, 
the  author  continues: 

Inspiring  as  these  statements  are  for  our  industrial  development,  however,  it  must 
he  said  that  the  decorative  ideas  have  been  almost  always  foreign  in  origin.  We  looked 
to  Europe  for  almost  every  suggestion  of  style  in  fabrics  and  in  garments,  until  the 
necessity  of  the  last  two  years  compelled  us  to  exert  our  own  originality.  The  textile 
art  was  very  much  neglected  in  this  country  and,  while  it  is  unjust  to  the  few  men  of 
original  ideas,  who  did  not  wait  for  the  8j)ur  of  necessity,  to  say  that  there  was  no 
creation  in  America  jirevious  to  the  war,  yet  the  statement  requires  only  this  (pialifi- 
c-ation  to  be  accurate. 

This  great  industry  during  the  past  year  has  made  extensive  use  of  the  American 
Museum  collections.  The  cotton  manufacturers  are  following  this  example,  and 
before  many  weeks  are  i)ast,  this  industry  also  will  be  indebted  to  the  American 
Museum  for  decorative  schemes.  In  New  York  City,  besides  the  textile  interests, 
there  is  an  enormous  investment  of  capital  in  the  garment  business.  The  number  of 
employees  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  this  is  easily  the  best-paid  labor 
in  the  world.  The  volume  of  business  in  ready-to-wear  garments  that  leaves  Greater 
New  York  yearly  runs  close  to  the  half  billion  mark— and  this  industry  also  is  turning 
to  the  American  Museum  collections  for  artistic  inspiration.  But  the  silk  men  came 
first.  Nor  is  the  rea.son  for  this  far  to  seek,  since  silk  is  a  luxury  and  requires  a  con¬ 
tinual  succession  of  new  and  beautiful  ideas  in  order  to  induce  people  to  buy  it. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  great  collections  of  primitive  American 
art  have  lai^ely  affected  the  present  styles  (and  no  one  can  be  indifferent  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  tardy  appreciation  of  this  wonderful  material),  yet  the  other  great  col¬ 
lections,  such  as  the  Chinese,  Koryak,  Philippine,  and  South  Sea  Lsland,  have  also 
been  of  great  interest.  Fashion  seems  to  require  almost  constant  change,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  designers  will  at  different  times  emphasize  different  collections  in 
the  Museum.  But  the  addition  to  our  decorative  arts  of  the  inspirational  wealth  of 


f'tiurtcsy  of  The  AnioricRn  Musoxim  Joiirna’. 

DKSICNS  KOK  SII.K  I'ATTKUNS  UASKI)  OX  ABOUICINAL  AMKKK'AN  AUT. 

Top;  Tills  dosipti,  which  won  the  socoiid  prize  in  a  recent  contest,  was  sncKesled  hv  the  Indian  collections  in  the 
American  Mnsettm  of  Natural  History,  and  was  the  first  textile  design  ever  made  liy  the  artist.  Bottom:  These 
three  desi;ans  were  all  taken  directly  from  specimens  in  the  .\nierican  Miiseiim,  and  are  being  displayed  in  certain 
lieaiitiful  silks  iinMlnced  hv  a  noted  mannfactnrer  of  the  f'nited  States.  The  figure  at  the  left  is  taken  frotn  a 
I’ernvian  poncho  ilesign.  that  in  the  middle  from  a  Mexican  terra  cotta  stamp,  and  the  one  on  the  right  froiti  a 
Peruvian  cylinder  roller 
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Courtesy  of  T!»o  Ai 


The  two  iii>(K>r  (le^igns  at  the  left  were  taken  from  Azteo  shields  in  the  collections  of  the  American  Mnsenm  of 
Natnril  History.  The  third  from  the  top.  at  the  left,  is  a  Mexican  design  siRnifyint:  “sand  and  water.”  (if  the 
desiRiis  at  the  riylit,  basketry  and  pottery  motifs  from  the  Indians  of  the  southwestern  section  of  the  United 
States  inspire<l  the  two  ni'pefinost.  while  the  third  from  the  top  was  siiRRested  by  the  Museum’s  .Amur  River 
collection.  Of  the  tlirw  bottom  panels  the  two  outer.  representiiiR  bird  and  conventionalized  fish  desiRus 
were  inspired  by  I’eriiviau  textiles  in  the  Museum's  collection,  while  the  middle  desiRii  of  conventionalized 
birds  was  taken  from  the  I’eruvian,  .Amur  River,  and  Koryak  collections. 
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aboriginal  Aiiiorioan  design  will  be  of  permanent  value.  We  shall  turn  to  it  again 
and  again,  each  time  with  added  skill  and  ai)i)reciatlon.  These  records  are  so  inti¬ 
mately,  so  unquestionahly  our  own,  that  they  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  our  distinctive 
decorative  arts,  and  will  lend  a  virile  character  to  all  our  future  creative  work. 

It  is  by  the  simple.  every<lay  objects  and  materials  which  touch  our  lives 
that  we  receive,  for  good  or  ill,  the  message  of  art.  It  has  been  so  in  every  nation 
that  has  created  a  truly  great  school,  and  it  was  eminently  true  of  the  aboriginal 
.\meriians.  Their  art  touched  every  phase  of  their  existence,  and  it  is  richest  in 
its  textile  and  costume  exitression.  It  will  therefore  be  evident  to  the  thoughtful 
that  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of  beautiful  textiles  are  almost  limitless.  That  other 
arts  to-day,  such  as  interior  decoration,  will  follow  the  tendency  in  our  costumes 
is  a  natural  corollary.  To  see  and  to  wear  bc'autiful  fabrics  and  costumes  can  not 
fail  to  develop  our  artistic  appreciation  in  other  lines. 

This  movement  will  have  a  great  effect  on  our  export  business,  for  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  wonderful  war  energies  awakened  in  .\merica  during  the  last  two 
years  must  lind  vent  in  the  exports  of  peace,  once  the  shii)ment  of  munitions  ceas<‘s. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  great  part  of  this  business  that  the  product  be  typical 
of  our  artistic  as  well  as  of  our  industrial  development.  If  we  are  only  copyists  wi* 
can  never  be  serious  competitors. 

llringing  the  industry,  the  artist,  and  the  American  museum  into  closer  relation 
has  been  a  personal  cam])aign  the  actual  details  of  which  were  divided  among  lecture 
courses,  personal  visits  by  the  artists  and  the  responsible  men  in  the  industry  to 
the  museum,  and  by  a  design  contest  in  which  designs  submitted  from  all  over  the 
country  had  to  have  museum  material  for  inspiration.  This  design  contest  develoi)ed 
many  artists  who  have  since  been  successful  in  the  industry,  and  through  it  first 
learned  how  to  use  a  museum  in  their  work.  During  the  last  few  months  Saturday 
afternoons  have  been  given  over  to  the  technical  instruction  of  an  ever-increasing 
group  of  designers,  who  in  this  way  became  familiar  not  only  with  the  problems 
of  the  industry,  but  also  with  the  collections  in  our  exhibition  halls. 

Tltp  author  thoii  cites  numerous  iustauces  of  ju-oiniueut  rejiresent- 
iitives  of  the  silk  industry  who  were  iudueed  to  visit  the  mustnim 
for  the  juirixKse  of  securinjr  novel  ideas  in  designs.  The  first  of 
tliese  hecaiue  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  the  suggestion  as  soon  as 
tie  e.xamined  the  museum’s  Peruvian  collection,  and  many  of  the 
designs  used  in  his  most  famous  fabrics  were  inspired  hy  tlie  beau¬ 
tiful  things  he  saw  among  tlie  Incaic  relics.  In  another  instance 
the  business  manager,  tlie  mill  e.xjiert,  and  the  designer  of  a  large 
silk  factory  visited  the  museum  together — the  first,  to  see  if  the 
claims  made  by  Mr.  (Tawford  were  based  ou  fact;  the  second,  to 
see  whether  such  ideas  could  be  developed  on  the  loom;  the  third, 
to  convert  the  ideas  into  modern  design.  As  a  conseipience,  the 
last-named  has  become  a  constant  visitor  to  the  museum,  and  soim* 
of  the  most  beautiful  silk  ribbons  turned  out  by  the  factory  are  the 
result  of  his  research.  Thus  the  coojieration  of  the  museum  with 
tlii'se  and  many  other  experts  has  made  it  jiossible  for  the  American 
woman  to  portray  in  her  costume  the  ancient  arts  of  the  New  World. 
As  to  the  general  use  and  popularity  of  the  designs  thus  secured,  Mr. 
(’rawford  writes; 

It  would  bo  iinpos.sil)lo,  within  reasonable  space  limits,  to  show  a  tithe  of  the 
designs  which  have  been  created  from  this  inspiration.  Indeed,  they  are  coming 
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STRIKING  UKSIUNS  FOR  AMERICAN  SILKS. 


Tho  two  iii)per  designs  were  inspired  by  the  I’eruvian  and  Koryak  eolleetions  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  have  been  embodied  in  some  of  the  finest  and  lieaviest  of  silks  jiroilueeil  by  a  well- 
known  mamifaeturerin  the  United  States.  The  idea  for  the  design  in  the  third  siieeimen  was  taken  from 
the  Museum's  eolleetions  of  primitive  American  art,  while  the  design  in  the  bottom  iilustralion  was 
suggested  to  tiie  artist  by  the  \mur  River  colieetion. 
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out  so  fast  that  it  is  impossible  oven  to  keep  trace  of  them.  The  desismers.  workiiis; 
under  the  s;uidance  of  the  museum,  are  spreading  this  art  so  rapidly  among  the 
industries  that  many  people  are  buying  designs  and  do  not  realize  that  the  ideas 
have  been  suggested  by  museum  material.  As  before  stated,  representatives  of 
the  cotton  and  garment  concerns  also  are  beginning  to  visit  the  museum  with  serious 
intentions. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  national  textile  art  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  the  Museum  in  tliis  field,  the  autlior  writes: 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  at  least  the  foundations  for  a  national  textile  art  have  been 
laid,  and  that  the  part  the  American  Museum  has  played  in  this  movement  is  of  im))or- 
tance.  Educational  work  can  not  be  limited  by  the  commercial  advantages  which 
accrue  to  certain  enterprising  concerns,  for  the  value  to  the  country  at  large  of  a  great 
and  distinctive  art  must  be  obvious.  Nothing,  unless  it  be  mush',  so  unites  a  ])eo])le 
as  a  similarity  or  a  syinjiathy  in  their  decorative  asswiations.  We  are  a  Nation  com- 
jmsed  of  many  strains  of  blood,  a  )>eoi>le  which  has  drawn  traditions  from  innuiiM'rable 
sources,  and  the  ])olitical  unity  wliich  holds  us  together  will  be  strengthened  and 
vivilied  by  an  art  which  we  may  truthfully  call  our  own. 

To  make  life  a  little  more  gracious,  to  make  beautiful  things  a  little  more  charming, 
to  bring  into  the  lives  of  millions  of  j^eojile  simj)le  things  which  carry  a  message  of 
loveliness — this  is  the  meaning  of  creative  art  in  America,  and  this  is  one  i)hase  of  the 
educational  work  that  the  American  Museum  is  doing.  This  transcends  in  signifi¬ 
cance  the  commercial  phases  of  the  subject.  The  loom  and  the  printing  frame,  the 
embroidery  machine  and  the  garment  factory  are  but  the  fluid  mediums  through 
which  the  creative  ability  of  Amcricati  artists  is  reaching  the  American  Nation;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  realize  that  the  diffusion  of  the  new  ideas  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  juofitable  undertaking.  , 

It  is  ])erhai>s  of  human  interest  that  through  tliLs  movement,  and  because  of  it,  an 
increasing  number  of  young  American  artists  are  receiving  recognition  and  ]  rofitable 
employment,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  art^  developing  a  fine  feeling  of 
loyalty  toward  this  Museum  for  the  cordial  reception  they  have  received  and  the 
unfailing  assistance  that  has  been  extended  to  them.  To  have  taught  so  earnest  a 
group  to  make  use  of  the  original  sources  of  design  in  Museum  material  is  in  itself  an 
achievement.  The  habits  thus  acquired,  leading  to  individual  successes,  will  encour¬ 
age  artists  just  beginning  their  career  to  follow  such  examjiles,  and  the  effects  of  such 
assoc-iation  must  eventually  be  felt  in  every  branch  of  American  decorative  art. 
This  is  the  true  significance  of  the  work. 

Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  is  the  subject  of  the  Sculptoi-s  of  the 
Americas  series  iu  the  May,  1917,  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of 
the  Bulletin.  The  following  is  the  English  version  of  the  sketch : 

Within  the  past  year  fwo  notable  achievements  in  st-ulptural  decorative  work 
were  brought  to  completion  by  their  author,  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  the  one  at  the 
Capitol  in  Washington,  the  other  at  the  New  York  Public  Librarv-.  Art  lovers 
throughout  the  country  expressed  themselves  generously  and  in  laudatorv-  terms 
concerning  these  elaborate  schemes  of  adornment,  and  at  the  same  time  nniewc'd 
with  interest  the  professional  career  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  commenting  fre<‘ly  i  j)on  the 
marked  development  in  the  character  of  the  creations  and  concepts  of  his  later  works 
as  compared  with  his  earlier  achievements.  For  while  his  first  efforts  displayed  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  technique  that  was  sure  and  facile,  in  his  more  recent  efforts 
there  are  revealed  a  techni(pie  that  is  highly  accomplished,  graceful,  and  refined,  an 
imagination  of  arresting  and  moving  appeal,  and  the  assertive  accent  of  mastery. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1865.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  his  folks  made  their  home  for  the  time  being.  Here  at  the  early  age  of 


BARTLETT’S  STATEE  OF  COLUMBrS  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY  AT 
WASHINGTON,  1).  C. 


This  oritanal  conception  of  Columbus  has  stimulated  the  imagination  of  art  students  into  various  inter¬ 
pretations.  One  writer  describes  the  statue  in  these  terms:  “His  face,  of  heroic  mold,  with  broad 
forehead,  deei>-set  eyes,  and  firm  mouth,  is  enframed  in  thick,  long  locks.  His  right  hand  points 
to  the  imtried  route  and  the  unknown  lands  which  he  sees  in  an  ecstatic  vision.  In  his  left  hand 
hiuigs  the  folded  map  which  he  has  used  in  his  argument.  He  has  finished  that,  and  with  his  head 
thrown  back  he  seems  to  let  loose  the  flood  of  Ills  eloquent  persuasion.  ‘Can  you  let  slip  so  great  an 
opportunity?’  he  seems  to  ask  of  the  queen  and  her  assembled  counsellors.” 


STATUE  OF  MICHAEL  ANC.ELO  BA'  BARTLETT  IN’  THE  CONCRESSIONAL  LIBHAKA', 
AT  WASHINGTON,  1).  C. 


Tliis  is  probably  Ihe  most  discussed  of  all  of  the  sculptor’s  work.  Art  critics  have  iieen  thrilled  and 
inspired  hy  the  riitiged  grimdeur  of  this  wonderfiil  eoneept.  As  one  student  aptly  states,  the  Michael 
Aniielo  who  is  portrayed  is  he  who  was  inspired  by  his  own  vast  possibilities  to  achieve  alone  what 
seemed  impossible,  who  conceived  imd  wrought  the  Moses  and  the  Sibyls,  who  was  absorln'd  in  Ihe 
realization  of  his  ideals.  His  workman’s  cap  and  apron  are  the  royal  crown  and  mantle  of  his  kingdom. 


HARTLETT’S  STATUE  OF  LAFAYETTE.  IN  THE  SQUARE  OF  THE  LOUVRE,  PARIS, 

FRANCE. 


A  magiiirHvnt  bronze,  the  pift  of  the  sehool  ehildren  of  the  United  States  to  France.  The  sculi)tor  siKtnt 
nearly  10  years  before  he  fuially  evolved  tlie  statue  which  now  rests  in  its  place. 
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15  he  entered  the  Kcole  dea  Beaux-Arta  and  at  the  same  time  attended  tlie  elasses  in 
animal  aenljiture  and  drawing  which  the  famous  scnlptor  Fremiet  conducted  in  the 
Jardin  dea  Plantes.  Incidentally  it  might  he  mentioned  that  Fremiet  ohser\ed 
Bartlett’s  propensity  for  sculptiire  as  he  watched  him  model  in  the  garden  at  Marly 
and  criticized  his  work  from  time  to  time.  The  hours  he  spent  among  the  strange 
and  varied  inhabitants  of  the  Jardin,  his  intimate  intercourse  with  bird  and  beast 
and  reptile  were  hours  when  the  observant  eye  and  willing  fingers  were  preparing  for 
a  later  acknowledged  mastery-  of  animal  sculpture.  In  consecp.ence  Bartlett  was  ahle 
to  serve  in  various  studios  as  an  animal  specialist  and  thi  s  earn  the  means  with 
which  to  cany-  on  his  own  studies.  It  is  often  related  with  a  sense  of  amusement 
that  Bartlett  and  another  sculptor,  now  also  risen  to  prominence,  used  to  go  about 
like  peripatetic  cobblers  or  harvesters  “doing  animals”  for  whomsoever  they  found 
in  need  of  their  services,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  among  the  important  embellish¬ 
ments  of  Paris  may  be  picked  out  a  number  of  his  boyhood  works,  such  as  the  lion  of 
the  Porte  St.  Penis,  the  Cerbenis  with  the  Oqrheus  in  the  Luxembourg;  and  the 
gigantic  elephant  at  the  Exposition  of  Amsterdam. 

Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  school  Bartlett  attained  the  honor  of  exhibiting 
in  the  Salon  a  bust  of  his  grandmother,  his  first  public  work.  At  the  age  of  22,  still  at 
Pans,  he  exhibited  a  group.  The  Bohemian  Bear-Tamer.  This  had  been  ready  for 
the  public  nearly  a  year  before  but  the  sculptor  was  dissatisfied  with  the  composition 
and  made  changes  involving  another  y'ear’s  work.  His  skill  in  the  modeling  of  the 
animal  forms  is  again  shown  in  the  delightfully  clumsy  bear  cubs  in  the  group.  The 
work  represents  a  man  leaning  over  a  young  bear,  endeavoring  by  voice  and  gesture 
to  encourage  it  to  antics.  The  attitude  and  play'  of  movement  are  very  true  to  life. 
The  original  plaster  cast  of  this  group  stands  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  the  bronze 
is  in  the  Metropolitan  Musmim  of  New  York. 

In  perfection  of  modeling,  however,  this  gives  way  to  the  strange  Indian  Ghost 
Dance,  a  strong  work  full  of  technical  ability'  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
Exj)08ition  at  ( 'hicago,  1803.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts. 

An  attractive  collection  of  bronze  castings,  reflecting  a  remarkable  degree  of  manual 
dexterity',  marks  another  achievement  in  his  earlier  career.  The  knowledge  gained 
through  his  intimacy'  with  the  idiosy'ncrasies  of  a  sleepy  owl  or  crusty  crocodile,  of 
things  that  creep  and  crawl  and  fly',  of  slippery  fish,  mettlesome  horse,  and  lordly  lion, 
coujiled  with  his  natural  genius  and  skill,  enabled  him  to  play  with  a  sure  touch  on 
any  theme  in  the  life  of  the  brute  creation.  In  this  collection  his  skill  with  patinas 
(coloring  of  bronzes)  shows  to  great  advantage.  By  some  deft  magic  he  gave  to  these 
tiny'  masses  of  modeled  metal  such  a  wealth  of  color  as  one  could  scarcely'  believe  pos- 
sil)le  outside  of  the  realm  of  precious  stones — purjiles  and  greens,  blues  and  golden 
browns,  irridescent  and  brilliant  like  the  lining  of  shells  or  the  metallic  luster  of  ores 
and  semiprecious  gems.  This  collection  won  him  many'  honors  at  the  St.  Louis 
F'xjiosition.  The  Japanese,  themselves  world-masters  in  the  art  of  bronze  casting,  so 
greatly'  admired  this  display'  that  they'  offered  to  buy'  various  jneces  for  their  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Following  these  early'  productions,  a  higher  artistic  sense  commenced  to  assert  itstdf 
in  the  concejits  of  the  sculptor,  and  Bartlett  began  to  produce  works  more  gratifying 
and  worthy' of  his  genius.  IlisDy'ingLion,  though  not  widely  known,  is  one  of  the  most 
original  of  them  all.  It  is  a  work  of  ap[)ealing  strength  and  beauty,  of  intense  dramatic 
]M)wer.  A  veritable  king  of  beasts  clings  to  the  sloping  rock  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
every'  musrde  tense  in  the  supreme  effort  to  live.  In  this  production  the  perfection  of 
workmanship  again  establishes  the  sculptor’s  right  to  a  lofty  position  among  sculptors 
of  animals. 

In  the  circle  of  bronze  effigies  which  decorate  the  rotunda  of  the  Congressional 
Library  Bartlett  is  reuresc'iited  by'  two  statues  which  strike  a  strong  note  amidst  the 


STATUE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

MoUel  of  the  statue  oo  wtiieh  the  sculptor  is  still  working.  When  completed  it  will  be  placed  on  the  Oreen  at 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


RELIEF— DEATH  OF  WARREN— ADORNING  THE  PEDESTAL  OF  THE  WARREN  STATUE  IN  BOSTON. 
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contributions  of  the  other  American  sculptors.  Ilis  statue  of  Columbus  and  of 
Michelangelo  show  the  artist  at  a  high  plane  of  imagination  and  vigor  and  revealing 
true  greatness.  The  statues  represent  distinct  thought  and  in  the  handling  express 
strength,  confidence,  and  dramatic  appeal. 

Among  all  the  surrounding  figures  Columbus  stands  out  clear  iu  memory  as  au 
original  and  spontaneous  conception.  It  shows  the  discoverer  in  a  new  light.  No 
longer  is  he  the  gentle  dreamer,  the  elocpient  pleader,  the  enthtisiast;  nor  yet  the  silent 
victim  in  chains.  Tie  is  depicted  here  in  a  heroic  pose,  a  man  of  might  and  confidence 
hurling  proud  defiance  at  his  calumniators.  Ilis  well-proportioned  figure,  full  of  life 
and  motion,  his  left  foot  advancea,  is  fit  to  stand  before  kings.  In  this  conception,  one 
critic  sees  the  navigator  standing  perhaps  in  the  pres«'nce  of  the  sovereigns  to  whom  he 
has  given  a  new  realm.  With  maps  and  charts  in  hand  he  is  descriliing  the  journey, 
trials,  and  hard.ships  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  account  by  one  of  those  persistent  enemies  who  surrounded  him  to 
belittle  his  triumph,  he  pauses  in  his  stoiy,  and  crushing  the  maps  in  his  left  hand, 
throws  his  head  back  like  a  creature  at  bay.  Do  his  eyes  seek  the  throne  in  wrathful 
impiirjq  demanding  protection,  or  is  he  looking  to  a  higher  power  for  the  vindication 
which  only  the  centuries  may  bring?  The  novelty  of  the  motif  interests  at  once, 
and  the  sculptor’s  largo  treatment  of  lines  and  surfaces  is  found  to  be  consistently 
adequate. 

In  the  Michelangelo  statue  he  also  has  produced  a  distinct  and  lofty  personality. 
The  short,  gnomelike  figure  with  stumpy  legs;  the  big  powerful  hands;  the  stem  face, 
rough-hewn,  with  its  frown  and  tight  lips,  all  combine  to  make  an  unwinning  pre¬ 
sentment  at  first  glance,  only  to  impel  lingering  attention  which  turns  to  admiration 
and  praise.  The  nigged  grandeur  of  the  head,  a  nifj^edness  scarred  by  time  and 
.spiritual  conflict,  reflects  his  incessant  struggles  with  fate  and  Popes  and  the  problems 
of  his  threefold  art.  Some  critics  accept  this  concept  as  the  long-hxiked  for  present¬ 
ment  of  the  master,  and  one  contemporaneous  sculptor  rejoices  in  the  thought  that 
it  was  an  Anu'rican  sculptor  who  grasped  so  nobly  his  character  and  created  the  one 
worthy  representation  of  the  mighty  Florentine. 

The  adecpiacy  of  Dartlett’s  characterization  of  these  two  men  goes  far  to  prove  his 
own  largeness  as  an  artist,  lie  has  not  made  his  subjects  attractive  but  he  has  shown 
them  powerful,  sufficient,  and  therefore  convincing.  He  has  appreciated  them  and 
has  risen  for  the  moment  at  least  to  their  height. 

Other  public  works  of  Bartlett  include  the  Warren  statue  in  Roxburj-,  Ma.ss.,  an 
heroic  conception  artistic  in  design.  It  presents  the  beloved  phy.sician,  patriot,  and 
early  martyr  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  noble  figure  inspired  by  a  noble  soul. 
The  pedestal  relief  depicts  the  death  of  Warren  and  won  warm  praise  for  its  delicacy 
and  subtlety  of  treatment.  Another  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  MctTellan  in 
Philadelphia.  It  represents  the  soldier,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  easy  attitude  of  one 
accustomed  to  command.  The  horse  is  a  superbly  modeled  animal.  Another  work 
indicating  international  appreciation  of  the  sculptor’s  art  is  the  statue  of  I.afayette 
presented  to  France  by  the  school  children  of  the  United  States.  It  stands  in  the 
sipiare  of  The  Louvre,  one  of  the  most  coveted  sites  in  Paris.  The  sciilptor  gave  him- 
s«df  up  to  this  work  with  a  wonderful  concentration  and  singleness  of  purpose.  The 
monunuuital  figure  which  now  stands  on  the  imposing  pedestal  represents  nearly  a 
decade  of  constant  thought  and  labor.  The  Lafayette  he  has  evolved  represents  a 
fact  and  a  symbol,  the  youthful  officer  offering  his  sword  and  service  to  the  American 
colonists  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  Bulletin  has  already  had  occasion  to  nndew  the  elaborate  decorations  which 
now  embellish  the  pediment  of  the  Hoi  se  wing  of  the  ('apitol,  and  to  comment  on 
the  dignified  symbolic  statues  adorning  the  front  facade  of  the  New  A'ork  Public 
Library.  The  State  of  (’onnecticut  has  also  called  i  pon  her  native  son  to  complete 
the  plan  of  its  sculptural  decorations  for  the  capitol.  In  these  works  Bartlett  does 


THE  DYINC.  UOX. 

This  bronze,  though  little  known,  is  a  work  of  appealing  strength  andibeauty.  The  fallen  monarch  lies  low,  prone  u]ion  the  earth,  the  massive  head  raised  upon  the  upward  slant 
of  a  rocky  ledge,  whieh  forms  his  death-bed.  The  eyes  are  elosed,  but  the  claws  still  seek  support  and  clamp  themselves  like  springs  of  steei  upon  the  stony  pillow.  This  tense 
bo<ly  is  no  mere  catalogue  of  bones  and  muscles,  but  a  iH'autiful  harmony  of  e.vpressive  forms. 


TAVL  W.  RARTLETT,  THE  SCULPTOR,  WORKING  ON  THE  MONUMENTAL  FIGURES 
WHICH  NOW  ADORN  THE  FRONT  FAQADE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


ORNAMENTAL  FIGURE. 

One  of  the  two  vigorous  figures  which  will  support  an  ornamental 
fountain  soon  to  he  erected  in  Washington. 


THE  GHOST  DANCER. 

An  early  work  hy  Hartlett  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Fixposition.  In 
construction  and  in  plastic  treatment  this  statue  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  .\rt  I’alace. 
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not  merely  i)reseut  a  group  of  figures  but  rather  exjiresses  an  ideal  and  its  relation  to 
the  arehitectural  environment,  lie  has  also  departed  from  the  slavish  idea  that 
partfeularly  in  monumental  work  one  must  follow  the  work  of  classical  antiquity, 
especially  that  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  contraiy-  he  has  shown  how  sculpture  can  become 
modern  without  ceasing;  to  he  monumental  and  has  pointed  out  the  lines  on  which 
American  sculpture  may  attain  to  a  far  higher  standard  than  it  has  yet  reached. 

Bartlett’s  art  has  been  happily  characterized  as  being  essentially  monumental  with 
a  haiijiy  balance  between  the  austere  and  the  more  jiicturesqi.e  or  jilastic  tendencies, 
and  combining  the  better  (pialities  of  the  two.  He  conceives  things  sinqily  anil 
fundamentally;  he  gives  them  form  in  legitimate  sculj)tural  terms;  and  to  these  rare 
virtues  he  adds  the  more  intimate  charm  of  a  delightfully  varied  yet  unohtri.sivi- 
technic. 

Detroit  as  a  Manufacturing  City  is  tlio  stiltjoct  of  a  luief  sketch  in 
tltc  May  numhor  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  tlie  linlletin,  tlie  English 
version  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Detroit  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  I'nited  States  which  had  their  beginnings  in 
I'Vench  colonization.  It  was  founded  in  1701  by  Antonio  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  French  colonies  of  Canada  and  the  French  trading  |  osts 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  became  the  ];rincii  al  connecting  link  in  the  chain 
from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans.  As  a  result  of  the  Seven  Years  War.  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  France  surrendered  to  England  the  whole  of  its  vast  empire  of  Canatla.  or  New 
France,  as  it  was  called,  including  Detroit.  This  was  in  1703.  Twenty  ye>ars  later 
1  letroit.  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  came  under  the  juri.sdk  tion  of  the  infant 
federation  (  ailed  the  U nited  States.  For  a  while  it  was  the  ( apital  of  first  the  Territory 
and  later  the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  1805  Detroit  was  entirely  destroyed  by  lire.  After  the  lire  the  town  was  laid 
out  on  a  new  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Washington.  Detroit  therefore  dates 
from  1805.  The  old  trading  ];o.st  established  by  Cadillac  disap)ieared  in  flames  and 
the  new  city  built  on  its  ashes  is  the  resultant  of  Ameruan  enter]  rise  and  industry. 
To-day  Detroit  has  more  than  a  half  million  j  oj  idation  and  its  citizens  claim  that  it 
is  the  bu.siest  and  most  ac  tive  (  ity  of  the  world.  For  more  than  a  century  after  1805 
Detroit  grew  as  most  other  Middle  West  cities  in  the  I'nited  States,  but  this  growth 
did  not  attain  remarkable  j  roj^ortions  until  about  1906  or  1907. 

As  an  inventive  pieojde  the  United  States  has  to  its  credit  many  of  the  greatest 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  last  century.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  all  the 
I)rogressive  appliances  and  agencies  of  modern  industrial  civilization  more  than 
one-half  are  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  elec  trie  telegraph, 
ocean  steam  navigation,  the  telej  hone,  the  aeroplane,  the  major  imj  rovements  in 
steam  engines,  the  excentric  turning  lathe,  the  greatest  improvements  in  steel  making, 
multiple  }  rinting  j  resses  are  all  the  result  of  the  inventive  genius  of  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  States.  But  in  the  automobile,  at  the  heginning,  this  country  showed  a  back¬ 
ward  s])irit.  The  great  heginnings  were  French,  and  to  France  is  due  for  the  most 
|iart  the  early  development  of  the  automobile,  for  a  development  it  was  rather  than  a 
single  invention.  The  United  States  was  more  than  10  years  behind  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  but  in  about  1905  it  began  to  awaken,  and  Detroit  may  justly  claim  to  be  the 
lirst  center  in  the  country  which  became  fully  alive  to  the  grc'at  i:tts.sibilities  of  the 
new  industry.  In  the  10  years  from  1904  to  1914  it  sprang  to  the  front  in  automobile 
making — not  only  the  front  in  the  United  States  but  the  front  of  all  the  world.  Carried 
along  with  this  industry  si)rang  uj)  other  allied  and  nonallied  industries  in  this  wide¬ 
awake  and  progressive  city. 

In  1914  there  were  in  Detroit  2,036  manufacturing  plants  in  operation.  Ten  years 
l)rior  thereto,  in  1904,  the  number  of  plants  was  1,362,  an  increase  in  number  of  nearly 
50  i)er  cent.  But  during  this  period  the  number  of  employed  laborers  increased  more 


Courtesy  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 
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Upper:  A  fieneral  view  oi  a  section  of  llie  city  seen  from  tlie  Detroit  River.  I.ower:  View  of  the  main  business  section  of  tlie  city,  sliowing  tlicCity  Hall  in  left  center  ami 

nnmcroits  business  structures  in  its  vicinitv. 


Courtesy  of  the  Detroit  Publishing  Company. 

NEW  STATION  OK  THE  MICHIOAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Eiglit  (liflerenl  lines  of  railway  enter  the  fit  y  of  Detroit  and  use  three  terminal  stations,  viz.  Hie  Micliigan 
Central  Station  (shown  in  the  picture),  the  Union  Station,  and  the  Brush  Street  Station,  A  Trav¬ 
elers’  Aid  Secretary  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  .\ssociation  is  to  be  found  at  each  of  the  three 
stations  to  direct  travelers  who  need  information  or  assistance. 
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Courtefly  of  the  Detroit  Publiph'nK  Company. 

HrSINESS  STRITTI'UES  IN  DETROIT,  MICHICAX. 


Detroit  claims  to  l>e  the  luisiest  city  in  the  I'nited  States  tlie  imsiest  country  in  the  world.  The  eitv  is  modern  in  every  respect,  particularly  in  the 
architecture  of  its  business  buildings.  The  picture  sliows  one  of  the  new  oflice  buildings  to  the  left  and  one  of  its  finest  hotels  to  the  right . 
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i-rn¥.'' 


CuurtoHy  of  the  Detroit  PubliAhing  Company. 


THE  HEAKT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  OF  DETROIT. 


Ill  the  foreground  mav  be  seen  the  tower  of  the  Cilv  Hall,  while  the  three  skyseraiiers  shown  are  the  Ford 
otlice  building  to  the  left  (18  stories):  the  New  Penobscot  Building  (2-t  stories),  and  the  Dime  ilank 
(25  stories). 


THEATPf 
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CuurtCBy  of  the  Detroit  PubliBliinR  Company. 


CADILLAC  SQUARE,  DETROIT,  MICHIfJAN. 


Tlie  cpiiter  of  tliis  s()uare,  which  extends  for  two  city  l)l(K'ks,  was  originally  covered  with  grass  Imt  is  now  used  as  a  i)arking  station  for  aniomohiles.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  Knight  of  St.  houis,  who  founded  the  city  of  I'etroit,  then  called  Fort  Font  chart  rain,  July  g-1,  1701.  In  the 
right  center  background  t he  comparatively  mtslest  IcMiking  building  with  the  tower  is  the  City  Hall,  while  the  skyscrapers  grouped  about  it  are  hotels,  office 
buildings,  smd  other  business  structures.' 
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tliaii  100  jH'r  cent,  from  48.483  to  99,603,  and  thoir  waw  over  200  i)or  coiit,  from 
822.r)58,(M)0  to  869,447,000.  Tlie  value  of  the  jiroducts  of  thc.se  fa(  torie.s  increa-sed 
212  per  cent,  from  S128.247,(K)0  to  8400. 348. 0(K);  and  the  eexst  of  the  materials  u.sod  in 
the  fai'tories  234  ])er  cent,  from  866. 581. (MX)  to  8222, 249. (MX). 

In  this  brief  j  arairraph  is  summed  the  total  of  Detroit's  industrial  growth  and  a 
wonderful  story  is  hidden  in  the  dry  figures.  The  laborers  are  doubled,  hut  their 
yearly  wage  is  inerca.sed  50  per  cent,  from  .8465  to  8697,  and  the  Aaluo  of  the  ]  roduet 
becomes  more  than  three  times  what  it  was.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  manufacturing 
city  in  the  world  can  .show  for  the  i)eriod  in  question  such  an  industrial  growth. 

In  1914  there  were  in  all  2.036  factories,  and  1,725  of  these  the  I'nited  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  classilies  under  44  headings.  Under  these  headings  the  following  had 
an  output  of  more  than  83.0(X),(X)0  each  a  year: 


Number 

offac-  Output, 
tories. 


Automobile . 

Fotindry  and  machine  shops . 

.Meat  packing . 

Tobacco  manufactories . 

Orass  and  copper  manufactories. . . . 
Medicines  and  drug  preparations.. . 

Printing . 

Malt  liquors . 

Oakeries . 

Lumber . 

Stoves . 

Sheet  copper  and  tin  manufactories 

Men’s  clothing . 

Paint  and  varnish . 

Furniture . 


122  $164,076,000 

221  29,46.5,0(K) 

13  20,321, (XIO 

157  17,(M4,IK)0 

,38  14,630,000 

6:3  I3,691,(XK) 

265  13,168,000 

19  9,410,(KK) 

275  7,489,0(X) 

47  6, 4.54,  (KM) 

8  5, 921,  (MM) 

68  4. 369,  (MM) 

20  3, 897,  (MM) 

10  3. 867,  (MM) 

29  3,:5S3,0(M) 


Some  of  Ihe  other  leading  classified  industries  arc  hoots  and  shoes,  ])roserved  foods, 
women's  clothing,  confectionery,  electrical  goods,  ho.siery  and  knit  goods,  iron  and 
steel  mills,  leather  goods,  wire,  and  soa]). 

There  were  311  factories  representing  the  industries  not  classified  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  The.se  latter  einidoyed  15.002  laborers,  whose  wages  amounted  to  $10,773,000 
a  year.  These  factories  consumed  raw  material  to  the  value  of  $28. 976, (KM),  and  the 
value  of  the  finished  products  was  $58,908, 0(M). 

In  reading  the  figures  above  one  fact  stands  out  prominently,  and  that  is  that  the 
automobile  industry  in  Detroit  overshadows  all  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  imjiortance  in  themselves  of  the  industries  of  meat  packing, 
tobacco,  medicines  and  drugs,  beer,  lumber,  stoves,  clothing,  jiaint.  and  furniture, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  total  of  all  these  industries  is  less  by  far  than  the  total  of  the 
automobile  industry.  Furthermore,  .several  of  the  leading  industries,  such  as  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  and  brass,  copiier.  and  tin  shops,  are  largely  feeders  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry. 

Detroit,  industrially  considered,  is  a  city  with  a  specialty,  and  a  very  important 
specialty  it  is.  .\lready  one  of  the  world’s  great  manufacturing  industries  automobile 
construction  is  destined  to  be  in  all  probability  its  greate.st  manufacturing  industry. 
In  a  sen.se  one  can  see  a  limit  to  the  automobile  as  a  pa.".senger  vehicle,  but  who  can 
see  the  limit  of  its  use  as  a  freight  carrier  or  as  a  mobile  power  jdant  suitable  not  only 
for  agriculture  but  for  many  other  nonmanufacturing  industries?  Even  the  limits 
indicated,  broad  as  they  are,  may  ])rovo  too  narrow  in  the  future  of  the  world’s  indus¬ 
trial  historjL  The  po.s.se.s.sion  of  a  light  and  easily  transjwrted  jxiwer  jdant  o])ens  up 
new  and  heretofore  unknown  industries  which  in  the  end  may  prove  as  important  as 
the  known  industries  of  to-day.  Detroit  has  established  it.self  as  the  leading  center 
of  the  automobile  in(lustry  of  the  United  States.  The’United  States  is  now  the  lead¬ 
ing  country  in  the  world  in  this  as  in  many  other  industries,  so  that  Detroit  in  effect 
becomes  the  world  center  of  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars. 


INTEKIOH  OF  A  OETHOIT  AUTOMOlUEE  FACTOKY. 

Pelroit  is  the  leadinK  center  of  the  automobile  industry  in  the  I'niled  States.  The  city  boasts  of  122  factories  enyaced  in  making  complete  automoliiles  or  parts  that  go  into  their 
construction.  Nearly  3I.(KK)  meclianics  and  lai)orers  are  employed  l)y  tliese  factories  wliose  pay  roll  amounts  to  over  I20,(X)0,0(X)  aimually.  Tlie  value  of  the  automoliile  prcjduc- 
tion  for  the  year  1914'in  the  city  of  I'etroit  alone  amounted  to  *Iti4,(XX),lXX),  and  the  production  has  increa.sed  tremendously  smce  then  l)ecause  of  tlie  Euro|«>iui  demand  growing 
otit  of  tlie  war.  The  above  picture  shows  the  interior  of  only  one  deiiartment,  where  the  crank  shafts  are  made,  of  one  of  the  great  factories  which  turns  out  over  3, (XX)  automobiles 
every  working-day  of  the  year. 


Courtesy  of  the  Detroit  Puhlishins  C'nnipatiy. 


DETROIT  VIEWS. 


Upiier  piiiure:  linind  ISoulovard,  a  maKiiificent  driveway  wliii-h  eiioiriles  the  city.  It  extends  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  12  miies  and  affords  tliose  driving  over  it  views  of  every  pliase  of  city  iife,'inviudinc  the  homes 
of  rivli  and  jxtor,  indnstriai  plants,  seliools,  pliilantliropic  institutions,  liospitals,  I'luirclies,  theaters, 
lil)raries,  etc.  latwer  picture:  A  scene  iti  Helle  Isle  Park,  the  larpest  and  most  famous  of  Detroit’s 
parkinj;  system.  It  is  a  lar^e  wooded  islatid  in  the  Detroit  Kiver,  altout  2  miles  long,  atid  contains 
7117  acres.'  It  is  encircle<l  liy  a  .Vmile  driveway,  atid  one  of  its  features  is  a  canal  wliicli  winds  tlirougli 
the  w<M><ls  and  imiler  concrete  and  rustic  liri<lges.  widening  into  lakes  dotted  willi  small  islands.  The 
iipiK'r  etid  of  tile  island  lias  Ikhmi  left  in  a  natural  state  and  contains  acres  of  lofty  trees  and  dense  woods. 


C»nirtr«y  of  The  World's  Work. 

THK  AI  TOMOHILK  INPl'STRY  IN  PETROIT. 


I'ppi'r  picluro:  Viow  «( a  port  ion  o(  tlio  H.IHMI  autoiiiobiU'S  turiiod  out  daily  in  one  of  Dolroit's  fact  orios,  still  in  their  unliri- 
islieil  state.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  I  he  importance  of  the  antomohile  industry  of  the  country  when  it  isstateil  that  there 
are  at  (rrescnt  H.ain.UlH)  motor  vehicles  in  actual  use  in  the  fnited  Statcs,a(;ain.sl  stKMKK)  in  use  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Lower  picture:  Only  a  portion  of  the  27, iKKt  jx-rsons  employed  hy  one  oft  he  leadiiiK  antomohile  factories  of  Detroit. 


Courtesy  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 

STEAMERS  ON  THE  DETROIT  RIVER. 

Detroit  is  situated  on  tiie  Detroit  River,  a  deep  stniit  .'il  miies  lonp,  wiiieli  eonneets  I.ake  Erie  witii  Lake 
St.  Clair.  The  tonnage  of  this  river  is  said  to  be  greater  than  the  eomhined  tonnage  of  Liverpool,  Ixtn- 
don,  and  Hamburg.  Over  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  ships  in  the  United  States  and  one-half  of  the 
steamers  of  1,000  tons  burdeti  are  on  the  (ireat  Lakes,  and  most  of  these  vessels  pasts  through  the  Detroit 
River.  In  1013  there  were  37,473  vessels  passed  through  the  river  earrying  over  85,370,70.5  tons  of  freight, 
valued  at  $927,191,01.5. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


In  1914  about  oiic-fourth  of  the  whole  automobile  industry  of  tbe  United  States 
was  centered  in  Detroit  in  122  factories  making;  completed  automobiles,  bodies,  or 
])arts.  These  factories,  as  has  been  shown  above,  employed  33,439  mechanics  and 
laborers.  In  the  factories  outside  of  Detroit  the  number  was  93,653.  The  horse- 
))ower  employed  in  Detroit  was  39,458;  outside  of  Detroit,  134,226.  The  wajies  paid 
in  Detroit,  $26,368,000;  outside,  $75,559,000.  The  material  consumed  in  Detroit, 
.$101,382,000;  outside,  $257,826,000.  The  value  of  the  product  iu  Detroit,  $164,- 
076,000;  outside,  $468,755,000.  The  figures  as  stated  are  for  the  year  1914.  Since 
then  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  industry  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  This  increase  would  have  occurred  in  any  event,  but  was 
accelerated  by  the  European  war  and  the  large  orders  from  France,  England,  Ilu.ssia, 
and  Italy  for  automobiles  and  trucks. 

In  the  United  States  at  large  the  automobile  industry  increased  about  twentyfold 
in  tbe  10  years  from  1904  to  1914,  as  shown  by  the  value  of  the  output,  which  iu  1904 
was  $30,033,000  and  in  1914  $632,831,000.  In  Detroit  alone  in  the  same  period  the 
outi)ut  advanced  from  $6,240,000  to  $164,076,000,  an  increase  of  twenty-six  fold. 

Some  Facts  Relative  to  the  Solar  System  is  the  title  of  an  article 
jnthlished  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin 
which,  while  it  embodies  matter  that  is  more  or  less  elementary  in 
the  science  of  astronoin}’,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  general 
reailer  in  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  reproduced  in  its  English 
form,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  most  fascinating  studies  that  has  ever  chained  the 
interest  of  thoughtful  men  is  that  of  astronomy,  the  arrangement  of  the  stars.  Just 
when  men  first  began  to  study  and  to  classify  the  stars  visible  to  the  unaided  human 
eye  is  not  known,  for  this  is  one  science  that  antedates  all  written  records.  This  fact 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  reflect  that  man  could  not  have  developed  much 
intelligence  without  becoming  tremendously  interested  in  that  to  him  most  important 
of  all  stars,  the  stin,  as  well  as  in  the  earth's  beautiful  little  satellite,  the  moon.  Light, 
warmth,  and  even  the  sustenance  of  life  itself  he  owed  to  the  great,  flashing,  luminous 
star  that  regularly  arose  from  the  eastern  horizon  ever>-  morning  and  disappeared 
beneath  the  western  even,-  evening.  No  wonder  that  it  became  an  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  of  awe,  a  deity  that  controlled  even,thing  pertaining  to  his  welfare  and 
happines.s,  and  no  wonder  that  he  began  to  study  its  movement  and  desired  to  know 
more  of  it.  Ilis  interest  once  directed  to  the  sky,  his  attention  soon  wandered  to 
the  other  celestial  wonders  he  beheld  at  night,  and  out  of  the  primarj-  worship  of  the 
sun  grew  the  ancient  worship  of  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  Astrolatrj- — the 
worship  of  the  stars— -grew  into  astrology,  the  so-called  science  of  the  stars,  and  that 
in  turn  into  astronomy,  the  real  science  of  all  the  celestial  bodies  and  the  varied 
jdienomena  connected  therewith. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  progress  in  general  human  intelligence  and  in 
the  difftision  of  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  civilized  people  to-day,  the  character 
of  their  interests  is  .such  in  this  highly  commercialized  age  that  the  science  of  the  stars 
is  a  sealed  book  to  the  vast  majority,  especially  to  those  who  live  in  cities.  Their 
view  of  the  sky  is  circumscribed  and  limited  by  their  environment,  even  as  are  their 
thoughts  and  their  desires.  If  they  were  ever  taught  anything  in  regard  to  these 
myriads  of  other  worlds  that  cluster  so  thickly  about  our  own  little  planet,  they  have 
forgotten  it  and  very  few  take  even  suflicient  interest  in  the  marvels  of  the  heavens 
at  night  to  seek  to  know  the  names  of  the  earth’s  sister  worlds  in  our  own  solar  sphere 
or  those  of  the  plainest  groups  of  stars  that  glorify  the  vast  expanse  of  limitless  space 
overhead.  To  such  as  these  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  astronomers  must  seem 
astounding  and  almost  incredible,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  our  modern  scientists, 


Courtony  of  The  Guido  to  Nature  (Arca<lia.  Soun<l  Beach,  Conn.).  Photo  from  Yerkea  Obaervatory. 


THE  NEBULA  IN  PLEIADES  SHOWN  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Ni'biila  (I  atin  for  cloud)  is  the  name  civon  to  certain  luminous  cloudy  patches  to  lx;  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens, 
which  always  retain  their  siune  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  stars.  Many  of  these  luminous  patches,  when 
viewed  through  the  more  powerful  of  modern  telescoiH's,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  clusters  of  little  stars  which  to 
the  unaided  eye,  or  even  through  small  telescopes,  are  invisible  separately.  Others,  however,  can  not  be  resolved  into 
individual  stars  by  the  most  tiowerful  telescope,  and  the  evidence  of  the  spectrosco|X'  is  that  the  true  nebula  has  a 
constitution  different  from  that  of  a  star  cluster.  It  has  Iteen  estimated  that  no  less  than  500.000  nebula'  arc  visible 
through  the  great  reflecting  telescoix?  at  the  I-iclc  Observatory,  California.  The  above  rcpro<luced  photograph  shows 
the  irregular  nebula  to  l)e  seen  in  the  constellation  known  as  tlic  Pleiades,  sometimes  calied  “The  Seven  Little  Sisters” 
in  popiilar  parlance. 


I 


Court«ey  of  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 


SPIUAI.  NEBULA  (MESSIER  51)  CANUM  VENATICORUM. 

NolmliP  are  generally  elassified  aceording  to  their  shape  and  apparance  when  viewed  through  a  telescoi)e.  Among 
the  most  interesting  are  the  spiral  nehuhe.  These  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  double  spiral,  the  two  branches  of 
which  proceed  from  diametrically  opposite  points  of  a  bright  nucleus  and  wind  around  it  in  the  same  sense:  the  whole 
is  generally  studded  with  points  of  condensation.  The  great  majority  of  the  nebuhe  arc  generally  classed  as  spiral, 
although  comparatively  few  positivelv  show  this  structure,  it  being  inferred  as  to  the  remainder.  The  spiral  nebula 
pictured  above,  located  in  the  Canes  Venatiei,  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  this  type. 
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and  the  facts  in  connection  with  this  ])articnlar  jdnvse  of  human  knowledsie  are  remark¬ 
able  in  ver\-  truth. 

In  China  2,3t)0  years  before  the  Christian  era  equinoxes  and  solstices  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  culminatino;  stars,  while  in  the  Shu  Chuna;,  a  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  that  were  anti<|ue  even  in  the  time  of  Confucius  (".^olI-dTS  B.  C.),  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  year  213()  B.  C.  two  astronomers  wore  put  to  death  for  failure  to  perform  certain 
rites  connected  witli  eclipses  of  the  sun.  As  early  as  2001)  B.  C.  the  Chinese  were 
ac()uainted  witli  tlie  19-year  cycle  by  whicli  solar  and  lunar  years  were  harmonized, 
wliile  for  centuries  before  this  date  they  had  made  observations  in  the  meridian, 
rcfiulated  time  by  water  clocks,  and  used  measuring  instruments  of  the  nature  of 
arinillary  spheres  and  quadrants.  Incidentally,  it  may  also  be  noted  tliat  in  more 
recmit  times  it  lias  been  found  that  two  instruments  which  were  constructed  at  the  time 
of  Kublai  Kahn’s  accession  in  1280  were  provided  with  large  graduated  circles  adapted 
for  measurements  of  declination  and  right  ascension,  proving  that  the  Chinese  antici¬ 
pated  by  at  least  300  years  .some  of  Tycho  Brahe’s  most  important  inventions. 

It  was  from  the  Babylonians,  liowever,  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  first  real 
knowledge  of  astronomy.  How  long  it  had  been  a  subject  of  careful  study  in  Babylon 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  Records  dating  from  the  reign  of  Sargon  of  Akkad 
1 3S(K)  B.  C.)  imply  that  even  then  tlie  varying  aspects  of  the  sky  had  been  long  under 
<“xj)ert  observation,  and  some  of  the  star  groups  now  recognized  by  modern  astrono¬ 
mers  had  been  noted  and  named.  In  the  main  the  constellations  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Babylonians  had  been  arranged  in  their  present  order  by  28tX)  B.  C. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  ancient  observers  of  the  sky  had  no  mechanical 
means  of  aiding  their  sight  their  astronomical  knowledge  is  indeed  remarkable.  Coiii- 
jiared  with  th(‘  knowledge  of  astronomers  of  the  present  it  was,  of  course,  crude  and 
inaccurate.  The  modern  telescope,  the  recent  invention  of  the  spectrascope,  and  the 
extremely  sensitive  idiotographic  plate  have  enabled  the  latter  to  make  of  astronomy 
an  exact  sciiuice;  in  fact,  perhaps  the  most  exact  of  all  sciences.  By  means  of  the 
tele.scoj)e  thousands  of  stars  formerly  invisible  have  been  di.scovered,  the  tremendous 
distance's  of  interstellar  spaces  have  been  modified,  and  accurate  <;alculations  have 
lieen  made  jawsible.  The  spectros<;ope  enables  the  modern  astronomer  to  analyze  the 
liglit  from  the  most  distant  of  visible  stars  and  nebuhe  and  to  determine  the  chemi<-al 
elements  which  enter  into  their  composition.  The  sen.sitive  photographic  film  enaldes 
him  to  accurately  map  the  heavens  and  to  cliscover  stars  too  remote  even  for  the  most 
powerful  of  telescope's  to  detect. 

Much  of  the  knowh'dge  of  the  stars,  however,  is  only  for  the  scientists.  To  tlu' 
average'  man  astronomy  is  an  abstru.se  study,  involving  jerinciples  of  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  that  to  him  are'  incomjm'hensible  mysteries.  When  told  that  the  astronoim'r 
can  ]>r('dict  an  eclip.s('  of  the  sun  or  moon  that  is  to  take  place  .some  thousands  of  yi'ars 
hence'  with  sue'h  ae'curacy  that  it  will  take  jdac'e  within  a  few  seiceenels  of  the  time' 
imiie'ate'd,  he  has  his  eloubts  abeait  it,  but,  sineje  he  ha.s  no  means  eef  elispreeving  it, 
aecejets  the  statement.  When  told  that  there  is  iron  in  the  sun,  hyelreegen  in  many  of 
the'  stars  anel  nebuhe,  ealcium  in  others,  etc.,  he  take's  it  feer  granteel  that  the  a.stron- 
ome*rs  know  what  they  are  talking  abenit  and  aelmits  that  he  eloe.sn’t.  Still,  this 
ave'rage  man  takes  a  gc'neral  interest  in  the  solar  system,  especially  when  his  attentieen 
is  attracte'el  to  the  brilliant  Ve'iius  or  Jupiter  in  the  evening  sky,  or  when  he  casually 
note's  the  brighte'r  groups  eir  star  clusters,  anel  to  such  an  one  the  following  facts  relative 
to  that  solar  system  may  be  of  more  than  pa.ssing  interest. 

In  the  solar  system  we  have  the  great  central  bexly — our  Sun,  arounel  which  revolve 
the  8  majeer  plane'ts  and  their  26  moons,  the  800  minor  planets  or  aste'roids  elisceneirt'd 
to  date,  the  zeeeliacal-light  materials,  the  ceemets,  anel  the  nu'teeers.  The  Sun  is  erne 
of  the  orelinary  stars.  It  seems  very  large,  very  bright,  anel  very  hot,  because  it  is 
re'lative'ly  very  ne'ar  to  us,  anel  we  reeceive  freem  it  our  entire  supply  of  eneergy;  but, 
e'euupare'd  with  the  thousands  of  other  stars  vi.sible  em  any  clear  night,  it  is  me're'ly  an 


Courtly  of  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Areadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn.)  Photo  by  E.  E.  Barnard,  Yerkea  Observatory. 


THE  PLANET  SATURN. 

Saturn  is  the  sixth  planet  in  tlic  order  of  distance  from  the  Sun.  Its  density  is  only  O.Lt  that  of  the  Earth's,  and  therefore 
less  than  that  of  water.  Its  diameter  is  nine  times  that  of  the  Earth's,  and  its  period  of  revolution  around  the  Sun 
is  about  29.1  vears.  Its  most  striking  and  unique  feature  is  its  ring  system.  The  rings  are  not  formed  of  a  continuous 
mass  of  solid  or  liquid  matter,  but  arc  thought  to  l)c  separate  particles  of  unknown  minuteness,  probably  widely 
separated  in  proportion  to  their  individual  volume  and  yet  suHiciently  close  to  one  another  to  appear  continuous  when 
viewed  from  the  Earth,  all  revolving  around  the  planet,  each  particle  in  its  own  orbit.  As  a  consequence,  the  particles 
forming  the  inner  regions  of  the  rings,  1.  e.,  those  closest  to  the  planet,  revolve  about  it  with  greater  velocity  than  do 
those  forming  the  outer  region.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  rings  is  that  they  are  so  thin  as  to  nearly  disapjiear  from 
view  when  seen  edgewise  through  even  a  powerful  telescope.  This  happens,  of  course,  only  when  the  edge  is  turned 
direetlv  toward  the  Earth,  and  it  was  this  feature  which  puzzled  Oalileo.  who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  rings  as 
seeming  ends  protruding  from  the  planet  like  handles.  Subsequently  they  disappeared,  and  by  the  time  they  reap¬ 
peared  Galileo  seems  to  have  abandoned  telescopic  observation.  The  phenomenon  was  not  explained  until  Huyghens 
advanced  the  ring  theory  in  lf').56,  a  theory  subsequently  verified  by  the  modern  teleseope. 
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avcraf'o  star.  Nevertheless,  the  Sun  is  a  very  large  body;  if  it  were  a  hollow  shell  of 
its  pre.sent  diameter  we  could  pour  more  than  a  million  Earths  into  it  and  still  have 
empty  the  space  between  the  earth-balls.  Starting  from  the  Sun  as  the  center  and 
traveling  outward,  we  come,  first,  to  the  small  planet  Mercury,  its  diameter  a  little 
more  than  one-third  that  of  the  hearth’s,  and  which  revolves  once  around  the  Sun  in  88 
days;  secondly,  to  the  planet  Venus,  just  a  little  smaller  than  the  Earth,  with  a  period 
of  revolution  of  225  days;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  Earth  and  its  moon,  which  revolve 
around  the  Sun  in  one  year.  Fifty  per  cent  farther  out  than  the  Earth  is  Mars,  its 
diameter  a  trifle  more  than  half  the  Earth’s,  with  two  small  moons,  and  a  period  of 
revolution  of  1.9  years.  Next  are  the  asteroids,  about  800  in  number,  which  revolve 
around  flu*  Sun,  each  in  its  own  orbit,  in  from  one  and  three-fourths  to  eight  yc'ars,  tlie 
orbits  varying  greatly  in  size,  eccentricity,  and  position  of  orbit  jdanes;  then  we  come 
to  tlie  giant  Jupiter,  its  diameter  eleven  times  that  of  the  Earth’s,  with  its  9  moons, 
the  system  completing  a  revolution  about  the  Sun  in  12  years;  still  farther  out  is 
Saturn,  its  diameter  nine  times  the  Flarth’s,  with  its  wonderful  ring  system  and  9 
moons,  all  revolving  around  the  Sun  in  29i  years;  next  is  Uranus,  four  times  the 
size  of  the  Earth  in  diameter,  with  4  moons,  all  revolving  around  the  Sun  in  84  years ; 
and  finally  there  is  the  outermost  planet,  Neptune,  a  shade  larger  than  Uranus,  and 
with  one  moon,  requiring  105  years  to  travel  around  the  Sun. 

Again,  as  to  the  material  which  composes  the  solar  system:  Its  distribution  is  most 
remarkable.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  in  the  Sun.  If  we  add  together  the  masses  of  the 
major  planets,  the  hundreds  of  asteroids,  the  satellites,  make  liberal  allowance  for 
the  comets,  etc.,  and  call  the  total  1,  then  the  mass  of  the  Sun  on  the  same  scale 
is  744;  that  is,  of  745  i)arts  of  matter  composing  our  Solar  System,  744  parts  are  in 
the  Sun  and  only  1  part  in  the  bodies  revolving  around  it.  In  other  words,  !)95 
l)er  cent  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  entire  Solar  System  is  in  the  Sun  and  one- 
seventh  of  1  ])er  cent  is  divided  among  all  the  bodies  revolving  about  it.  The  four 
outer  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  contain  225  times  as  much 
material  as  the  four  inner  i)lanets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Mars.  The  Earth, 
however,  is  three  thou.sand  times  as  massive  as  the  800  asteroids  combined. 

Another  striking  fact  in  connection  with  our  Solar  System  is  that  it  is  very  com- 
l)letely  isolated  from  other  systems  in  stellar  space.  Light,  which  travels  at  the 
rate  of  about  300,000  kilometers  per  second  (approximately  187,500  miles),  takes 
only  4i  hours  to  traverse  the  space  between  the  Sun  and  the  outennost  planet  of  the 
system,  Neiitune,  whereas  it  requires  4J  years  to  travel  from  the  Sun  to  the  nearest 
star,  a  Centauri.  In  other  words,  the  nearest  star  is  more  than  nine  thousand  times 
as  far  from  our  system  as  our  farthest  planet,  Neptune,  is  from  the  Sun.  It  would 
take  7  years  for  light  to  travel  from  the  Sun  to  the  next  nearest  star,  while  from  the 
Sun  to  Sirius  it  would  take  9  years.  The  average  distance  between  neighboring 
stars  in  our  part  of  the  univer.se  is  such  that  it  would  re<juire  from  C  to  8  years  for  light 
to  travel  from  one  to  another.  That  such  tremendous,  inconceivable  distances  really 
separate  the  stars  which  we  see  so  plentifully  distributed  throughout  the  heavenly 
dome  above  us  on  a  clear  night  is  almost  incredible  to  the  average  man,  but  this 
is  but  one  of  many  astounding  facts  presented  to  us  by  that  most  marvelous  of 
all  sciences — astronomy. 
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HOF-IVIA’s  IN'Al^<a'l5ATI()X. 

Oil  Aiif^ist  1.)  last  the  new  President  of  Bolivia,  Don  Jose  (lutierrez 
(luerra,  was  inaugurated.  Tlie  eA'ent  was  one  of  far  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  than  the  usual  induction  to  ollice  of  a  chief  executive.  As 
evidence  of  this  fact  at  least  live  neighhoring  nations,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Cruguay,  sent  special  ainhassadors  to 
the  ceremonies,  while  Mexico,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela 
designated  their  dijilomats  or  distinguished  cititzens  tein])orarily 
residing  in  the  Bolivian  capital  to  act  in  similar  capacities.  Never 
before  have  foreign  nations  paid  to  Bolivia  more  distinguished  honors 
at  the  incoming  of  a  new  administration.  These  conspicuous  honors 
no  douht  are  due  to  the  great  economic  progress  that  has  come  to 
Bolivia  during  recent  years,  and  to  tlie  stand  lately  taken  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

'I'he  United  States  in  naming  its  minister  in  La  Paz,  Hon.  John  1). 
O’ Rear,  as  special  amhivssador  for  the  occasion  made  it  known  that 
no  precedent  was  thereby  estahlished,  Init  tliat  the  act  was  solely 
a  token  of  recognition  of  tlie  lofty  and  patriotic  idiails  of  the  Bolivian 
nation  in  standing  steadfast  for  tlie  cause  of  right  and  justice  in  tin* 
pri'sent  international  crisis. 

One  of  the  s])ecial  features  of  the  inaugural  ])arade  was  the  march¬ 
ing  of  S,()()()  school  children,  typifying  the  era  of  new  and  hetti'r 
educational  ailvantagi's  now  ('iijoyed  by  the  youth  of  tln^  land  and 
th(‘ir  loyalty  to  their  country. 

TIIK  WOMKX’s  ArXII.IAltY  COXKKUKNCK  OK  TIIK  SI<:<  <)M>  I’AX  AMKKK'AX 
.SCI  EXTI FIC  C( )X(i  l{ ESS. 

Readers  of  the  Bcli.etix  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  wonuMi’s 
auxiliarv  conference  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientitic  ('ongress 
was  held  in  tln^  city  of  Washington  Decemlx'r  ‘2S,  Iht."),  to  .lanuarv  7, 
Acting  with  the  authorization  of  the  executive  committee  of 
organization  of  this  great  international  gathering  of  Pan  American 
savants,  scientists,  and  publicists,  the  conference  hold  its  sessions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  congress,  although  it  had  its  own  jirogram 
committee  and  organizing  secretary,  duly  nominated  and  a|)pointeil 
through  the  same  channels  observed  for  the  organization  of  the 
congress. 

A  formal  notice  of  the  conference  and  a  general  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  its  proceedings  on  the  jiart  of  the  women  accomjianying  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  the 
.180 


I’hoto  of  Bart!  by  I'lKlerwood  &  I’ndrrwood;  all  others,  except  of  Huntington  and  Ward,  by  Harris-Kwing. 

OFFK'EUS  OF  THE  PAN  AMEKKWN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  I'NITED  STATES. 

From  1  to  14.  in poiiseoutive order;  I’resident,  .John  Ba.s.sett  Moore;  honorary  presidents,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  State.s,  Itobert  Uansinc,  and  the  ranking  ambassador  from  Latin  America, 
Domicio  da  (iama,  of  Brazil;  honorary  vice  presidents,  Klihu  Boot,  Andrew  Carnegie,  .\rcher  M. 
Huntington. Robert  Bacon,  Lloyd  C..  Ofisconi,  Henry  White;  first  vice  president.  Cabot  Ward;  second 
vice  president.  John  Barrett;  third  vice  president,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  secretary,  Harry  Krwiti 
Bard;  treasurer,  Lorenzo  Daniels. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Scientific  Congress  was  sent  In*  cable  the  conference  not  liaving  been 
organized  as  a  part  of  the  Scientific  Congress  until  late  in  November — 
In'  the  Department  of  State  tbrougb  the  customary  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels  for  presentation  to  the  Latin  American  Governments. 

Late  in  November  a  formal  letter  of  invitation  signed  by  the 
secretary  general  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
lion.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
was  mailed  to  a  large  number  of  representative  women  in  the  United 
.States,  inviting  them  to  jiresent  pajiers,  to  attend  the  conference,  and 
t<»  take  part  in  tlie  proceedings. 

The  conference  was  a  signal  success,  ami  while  there  were  many 
deliglitful  social  functions  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Latin  American 
women  who  attended,  there  was  also  much  more  serious  work  under¬ 
taken.  A  recently  jiuhlished  report  of  the  women’s  auxiliary  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  goes  into  some  detail  concerning  this  work,  and  the  following 
excerpts  will  indicate  the  character  of  some  of  the  imjiortant  activities 
<tf  the  conference: 

Seven  sessions  of  the  women’s  auxiliary  coJifen'iice  were  held  at  the  time  of  tin* 
Scientific  (  onerc'ss.  The  jwnnanent  chairman,  Mrs.  Itohert  Lansin<',  was  lussisted  in 
jiresidin*;  hy  Mrs.  Ihivid  F.  Jlou.ston,  Mrs.  William  Cumming  Story,  Mrs.  Albert  S. 
IJnrleson,  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Miss  Julia!',  l.athrop,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennyhacker, 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins.  Mrs.  Blanche  Z.  de  Baralt  acted  as  oflicial  interpreter. 

Thirty -one  jiapers  were  presented  before  the  confenmee,  all  of  which  were  related  to 
its  objects,  and  strikingly  emphasized  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  cooperation 
of  women  in  scientific  efforts,  broadly  defined,  for  further  improvement  in  social  and 
civic  conditions 

The  jiurposesof  the  women ’s  auxiliary  conference  program  committee  were  definitely 
r(‘aliz«l  by  the  character  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  conference,  the  cordial  and 
sympathetic  discussion  of  tlnnu  from  the  fltKir,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions; 

“(1)  The  ])ublication  in  Sjianish,  Portugue.se,  and  Knglish  of  a  brief  summary  of  the 
objects  sought  by  the  conference  and  the  jins'cedings  of  the  meetings,  to  inclmh', 
lierhajis,  translations  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  ])aj)ers  as  illustrating  the  tojiics 
which  came  before  the  conference  for  discussion. 

‘“(2)  The  formation  of  an  informal  international  committ(‘o  comj)o.sed  of  tho.se  ladic's 
from  Latin  American  countries  and  the  Idiited  States  who  desire  to  lend  the  movement 
their  sujijiort.  Po.ssibly  there  should  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  ladies  from  any 
one  country  on  the  committee. 

“The  duties  of  this  committt*e  might  be,  in  the  first  instance: 

“(a)  The  intelligent  distribution  in  the  various  countries  of  the  published  prweed- 
ings  of  the  conference. 

“(b)  The  keeping  alive  of  the  objects  of  the  first  conference  by  correspondence  or 
otherwise,  so  that,  if  in  future,  a  more  permanent  women’s  organization  is  established, 
there  may  be  a  group  of  women  in  various  countries  in  this  hemisphere  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  the  first  conference  and  an  interest  in  its  jiurposes. 

“(3)  The  appointment  of  a  secretary  who  would  distribute  the  published  proceed¬ 
ings  among  the  ladies  of  the  continuing  committee  and  who  would  be  the  medium 
through  which  they  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  other  countries. 
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“Inasmuch  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  resumes  its  labors  at  the  close  of  the  congress,  it  is  suggested  that  any  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  continuing  committee  of  the  women’s  auxiliary  conference  should  bo 
submitted  to  it  before  any  further  action  is  taken.” 

A  report  of  the  conference  was  published  in  Spanish  and  hinglish  in  June,  191().  It 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  purposes  of  the  conference;  the  part  women  had  taken 
in  the  Latin  American  and  Pan  American  Scientific  ('ongres.ses,  with  lists  of  the  women 
who  wen*  minnbers  of  lhos(>  congr(‘sses;  the  preliminary  history  of  tin*  conference,  its 
j)roceedings,  including  al)sfracts  of  jjajters  presented,  names  of  members  of  all  commit- 
l(“es,  and  a  list  of  social  (mtertainments.  Tln^  report  may  bo  obtaimnl  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  Mrs.  (lien  lA‘vin  Swiggett,  the  Mendota,  Wa.shington,  or  Mr.  John 
I larrelt,  director  gcMieral,  Pan  .\merican  I’nion,  Washington. 

The  re.solutions  adojited  by  the  conference  called  for  the  a])i)ointm(‘nf  of  an  inter¬ 
national  committee  to  be  comjxKsed  of  two  or  more  members  from  each  of  the  21 
Kej)ublics  constituting  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  members  of  this  committee 
have  been  largely  appointed,  and  there  will  be  an  announcement  shortly  of  lln^  names 
of  all  the  members  constituting  the  committee. 

'I'he  following  paragraphs  ar(>  (pioted  from  the  letter  of  invitation  to  member.ship  on 
the  international  committee  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  women’s  auxiliary  conh'r- 
ence  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing; 

“This  initial  conference  of  women  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  held  its  ses¬ 
sions  in  th(^  b(‘antiful  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
the  city  of  Wa.shington,  during  the  period  of  the  Scientific  Congress,  was  very  sncct'ss- 
fnl;  and  then*  is  every  rea.son  to  hope  that  from  this  simple  beginning  th(‘r(‘  may  de- 
v(‘lop  along  (‘ducational  and  jJulanthropic  lines  an  organized  and  coojwrative  move¬ 
ment  among  the  wonnm  of  the  American  Republics  which,  working  as  a  strong  inter¬ 
national  factor  for  economic  and  social  betterment,  may  serve  as  a  nu*ans  for  the 
(expression  of  the  culture  of  this  hemisphere.  *  *  * 

“Will  you  kindly  favor  me  with  suggestions  as  to  the  stei)s  which  in  your  opinion 
should  be  taken,  looking  to  a  second  conference  of  the  women  of  the  Americas,  pc'rhaps 
to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  which  is  now  .scheduled  for  Lima  in  the  year  1921.” 

The  responses  from  the  different  countries  to  this  invitation  to  serve  on  this  inter¬ 
national  committee  were  promjA  and  most  symj)athetic,  indicating  an  active  interest 
in  the  object  sought  by  the  women’s  auxiliary  coi Terence.  There  has  been  uniform 
(!xpression  of  hope  that  there  may  be  held  a  Second  Pan  American  Conference  of 
Women,  and  the  belief  exjm-ssed  that  the  conference  should  occur  at  the  time  of  the 
'I'hird  Pan  Am(*rican  Scientific  Congre.ss,  which  meets  in  Lima  in  1921. 


DIVISION  OF  AUCILEOLOOY  IN  MEXICAN  (iOVEKN'.MENT. 

In  accordance  witli  one  of  the  recoinmeiidations  jiresented  at  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  ('ongress,  tlie  Mexican  (lovc'rnment 
Invs  established  a  division  of  archaHilogical  and  ethnographic  studies 
in  the  deiiartment  of  promotion  (fomento),  and  is  abeady  actively 
engaged  in  developing  this  new  division  to  a  high  point  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  main  object  of  this  newly  created  scientific  bureau  is 
the  investigation  and  study  of  the  civilizations  and  culture  of  the 
native  peo])les  of  that  country,  their  material  and  intellectual  progress, 
including  their  various  dialects  and  languages.  The  studies  will 
cover  the  early  years  before  the  Spanish  rule  and  follow  the  develo])- 
ment  to  the  present  day.  As  director  of  this  division  the  (Jovern- 
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THK  SECOND  VE.NEZl  ELAN  MEDICAL  CONCUESS. 


The  Second  Venezuelan  Medieal  CoUKress  met  in  the  city  of  Maracail)0  January  18-23,  1917,  and  elected  tlie  followinR  officers:  President,  I'r.  Krancisco  E.  Bustamante;  vice 
presidents.  Dr.  Rafael  E.  Villavicencio,  Dr.  Luis  Perez  C’arreno,  Dr.  Manuel  Niiflez  Tovar,  and  Dr.  Pedro  Kmlrfttuez  Rivero;  secretary.  Dr.  .\dolfo  D’Empaire.  The  Third  Con- 
pess  will  meet  in  Ciudad  Bolivar  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Cont.Tess  of  AnKOStura,  and  the  Fourth  is  to  meet  in  \  alehcia  on  the  occasion  of  the  aniversary  of  the 
Dattle  of  Carabobo. 
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iiuMit  has  appointed  the,  well-known  seholar  and  seieiitist,  Dr.  M. 
(lainio,  who  was  president  of  the  Mexican  deleffation  to  the  scientific 
congress  already  referred  to. 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  SOUTHEUN  COMMERCIAL 

CONGRESS. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
j^ress  is  to  he  held  in  New  York  City  October  15-17,  1917.  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  General  theme  of  the  convention  shows  that  subjects  cov- 
erint;  a  wide  scope  are  to  he  considered.  They  may  he  "roupi'd  umh'r 
the  followint;  principal  headings: 

( 1 )  Activities  of  the  wSoutliern  (^immercial  Congress  as  to  aj'ricul- 
ture,  eoloni/.ation,  munieipal  eflieiency,  and  commerce. 

(2)  The  interpretation  of  the  resources  of  the  Soutli. 

(3)  Organization  and  mobilization  of  all  the  material  n'sources  of 
the  country,  economically  and  efliciently. 

(4)  Interdependence  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Ihiiti'd  States. 

(5)  International  reconstruction. 

The  con<2;ress  will  he  devoted  to  not  only  the  most  pra(*tical  consid- 
('ration  of  the  questions  related  to  a<;riculture,  education,  municipal 
j'oA'ernment,  industry,  and  commerce,  hut  will  also  consider  the  vital 
problems  of  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  for  national  defense,  and  study  the  problems  related  to  inter¬ 
national  reconstruction.  It  will  seek  to  promote  the  interrelations 
of  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States,  will  rcA'iew  the  national 
program  in  the  scheme  of  commQn  defense,  and  endeavor  to  outline 
|)lans  of  action  with  regard  to  constructive  activities  for  the  futuri'. 
Imjiortant  reports  are  to  he  submitted  by  certain  national  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  hearing  on  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  colo¬ 
nization,  municipal  eflieiency,  manufactures,  and  foreign  trade.  The 
convention  will  he  attended  by  legislative  and  executive  oflicers  of  the 
United  States  Government,  by  prominent  State  ofhcials,  diplomatic 
oflicers  of  foreign  countries,  experts  in  A  urious  lines  of  actiA'ity  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  and  many  of  the  leading 
commercial  and  professional  men  of  the  country.  Goal  Uharles  S. 
Mliitman,  of  Ncav  York,  has  made  official  announcement  of  the 
coriA'ention  and  has  extended  a  cordial  inA'itation  to  the  chief  execu- 
th'es  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  citizens  generally  to  A'isit  NeAv 
York  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 


TEACHERS  OF  SPANISH  NEEDED  IN  NEAV  YORK  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Bulletin  has  receiA’ed  a  circular  letter,  issued  by  the  board 
of  examiners  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  city  of  Ncav 
York,  Avhich  is  addressed  to  “Teachers  of  Spanish,”  and  in  Avhich  it 


Photosrapb  by  llarria-Ewins. 

ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  AZTEC’  GARDENS  IN  THE  REAR  OF  THE  PAN  AMERIC'AN  UNION  HUILDING  AT  THE  REC'EPTION  GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF 
THE  JAPANESE  MISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE  SEC  RETARY  OF  STATE  AND  MRS.  LANSING,  AUGUST  2H,  1917. 


The  Imperial  Japane.se  Mission,  headed  by  Viscount  Ishii,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  included  the  followinR  members:  Vice  .\dmiral  Takeshita.  Imperial 
Japanese  Navy:  Mai.  Gen.  Sugano,  Imperial  Japanese  .\rmy:  Mr.  Masanao  Hanihara,  consul  general  at  San  FrancLsco;  Mr.  Matsuzo  Nagai,  .secretary  of  the  foreign  oflice; 
Commander  .\ndo.  Imperial  Japanese  Navy;  Lieut.  Col.  Tariikawa.  Imperial  Japanese  Arinv;  Mr.  Tadanao  Imai,  vice  consul:  Mr.  Tashiro  Owaku,  secretary  to  the  mission: 
Mr.  Douglas  L.  Dunbar,  American  secretary  to  the  mission.  In  addition  to  the  hosts  and  tlie  special  mission,  Mr.  .\imaro  Sato,  the  ambassador  from  Japan,  assisted  in  the 
receiving  line.  The  occasion  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  President  ainl  Mrs.  Wilson,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  prominent  diplomatic  and  ollic'ial  representatives  frotn 
the  allied  nations. 
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is  stated  that  “there  is  need  in  the  high  schools  of  this  city  of  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  of  Spanish.  Tlie  nninher  of  students  who  elect 
this  language  is  rajiidly  increasing  and  the  nuinher  of  candidates  for 
license  to  teach  Spanish  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
positions.  For  that  reason  it  is  thought  desirable  to  place  before 
you  the  advantages  open  in  our  schools  to  well  trained  teachers  of 
tliat  language.”  The  various  advantages  set  out  in  more  or  less 
detail  may  be  summariz(‘d  as  follows: 

(1)  The  sidaries  paid  high-sc)hool  teacdiers  range  from  a  minimum 
of  $900  to  a  maximum  of  $2,6.50  per  annum.  The  fourth-year  salary 
is  $1,300  and  thereafter  is  increased  by  $150  a  year  until  the  maxi¬ 
mum  is  reached. 

(2)  Teachers  are  appointed  for  a  probationary  period  of  three 
years,  and  thereafter  enjoy  a  permanent  or  good-behavior  tenure. 

(3)  Teachers  of  experience  and  ability,  who  have  nuidered  a 
number  of  years’  service  in  the  city  schools,  may  cpialify  in  the 
examinations,  given  at  occasional  intervals,  for  license  as  “first 
assistant  teachers,”  and  upon  appointment  as  such  may  attain  the 
maximum  salary  of  .$3,150  per  annum.  Separate  departments  of 
Spanish  are  gradually  being  formed  in  the  various  high  schools, 
'riiepe  arc  24  high  schools  at  present  in  the  city,  and  there  are  but 
three  first  assistant  teachers  whose  specialty  is  Spanish.  The  likeli¬ 
hood  seems  strong  that  in  the  next  several  years  a  number  of  first 
assistants  in  Spanish  will  be  needed. 

(4)  A  liberal  and  sound  pension  system  for  New  York  C'ity  teachei-s 
has  recently  been  created  by  State  law,  which  permits  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  teacher  on  half-pay  at  the  end  of  35  years  of  servi(^e  (in- 
(duding  accredited  service  in  schools  outside  of  New  York  I’ity),  or 
at  65  years  of  age,  provided  he  shall  have  made  such  contribution 
to  the  pension  fund  as  the  table  of  rates  recpiires. 

(5)  New  York  City  provides  exceptional  opportunities  for  the 
t(‘acher  of  Spanish  who  is  ambitious  to  improve  his  knowledge  and 
his  ability  to  use  the  Spanish  language.  The  Hispanic  Society  of 
.Vmerica,  a  richly  endowed  organization,  has  in  that  city  a  beautiful 
museum  of  Spanish  art  and  a  library  of  Spanish  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  is  without  equal  outside  of  Spain.  There  is  also  a 
large  Spanish-speaking  population,  with  its  churches  and  numerous 
societies,  while  the  city  is  the  chief  center  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  between  Spanish  countries  and  the  I’nited  States.  Further¬ 
more,  able  teachers  of  Spanish  may  find  many  opportunities  to  teach 
that  language  in  evening  schools,  especially  in  the  evening  high 
schools,  conducted  by  the  board  of  education,  in  which  schools,  as 
well  as  in  the  day  high  schools,  there  has  been  marked  lack  of  Spanish 
teachers  during  the  past  four  years.  The  salary  for  service's  in  these 


TllK  CAUDKNS  AND  MCllTIN’Ci 
KFFKCTS  ON  TDK  NKiHT  OF 
TIIK  HKCKl'TION  TO  TIIK 
JAI’ANKSK  MISSION  AT  TIIK 
TAN  AMKHICAN  HUII.IUNO. 

Seldom  has  thoro  been  such  a  hrilliaiit 
display  of  oriental  charm  and  si)len(lor 
as  characterized  the  setting  for  the 
reception  given  by  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
I  ansing  to  the  Irriperial  Japanese  .Mis¬ 
sion.  The  guests  after  passing  along 
the  rceeiving  line  went  through  the 
Hall  of  the  .\mericas  ilown  the  two 
grand  stairways  in  the  rear  onto  the 
terrace  and  into  the  .\ztec  Oardens. 
The  illuminations  brought  otit  the 
iK'autiful  lines  of  the  grounds  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Japaneseilhiminate 
their  gardens  on  festal  occasions.  The 
sloping  ground  under  the  balustrades 
sparkled  with  electric  lights  hidden  in 
the  green  myrtle,  while  the  eentral 
pool,  outlined  by  liglits,  brightly  re¬ 
flected  its  i)ictures(iue  environment  in 
the  water.  The  large  .\ztee  figure  of 
the  “Sad  Indian”  was  brought  out 
sharply  in  relief.  Susiiended  over  the 
loggia  of  the  annex  at  the  extreme  end 
were  the  Japanese  and  United  States 
flags  esiiecially  illuminated,  while  two 
powerful  searchlights  focused  uiionthe 
t  wo  large  beds  of  scarlet  sage  gave  ex- 
ipiisite  color  to  the  scheme. 


PlifitOKraplm  hy  Ilarria-Kwinte. 
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(‘voiiiiij;  schools  is  S5  ])cr  evening  of  two  hoiu’s,  inul  tliere  are  120 
sessions  per  year. 

.Vll  applicants  for  positions  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  ('ity 
must  pass  tlie  examinations  for  license  to  teacli  the  certain  subjects 
in  which  they  ])ropose  to  qualify  and  certain  conditions  are  required 
before  they  are  eligible  for  examination.  Among  these  are  the  re- 
(piirements  that  the  applicant  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  Ihiited  States 
or  must  have  made,  within  five  yearn,  a  legal  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  a  citizen;  and  that  no  pei-son  is  eligible  for  a  license  for 
service  in  the  high  schools  who  is  not  over  21  and  less  than  41  years 
of  age.  Keadei-s  of  the  Bcleetin  who  are  interested  may  obtain 
detailed  information  as  to  scope  of  examinations  and  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  by  addressing  the  chairman,  committee 
on  high  school  licenses,  board  of  examiners,  500  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  Pity. 


proceedings  of  the  focrtii  n  vtionai.  foreign  trade  convention. 

In  an  octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  substantially  bound  in  buckram, 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  (\)uncil  has  published  the  official  ])ro- 
ceedings  of  the  Fourth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  25.  26,  and  27,  1917.  To  each  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  attended  the  convention  a  co])V  of  the  book  has  been, 
furnished  free,  but  in  order  that  others  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Ihiited  States  may  be  able  to  obtain  this 
valuable  compendium  of  information  a  limited  edition  has  beei'. 
])laced  on  sale,  the  jirice  being  .S2  jier  cojiy. 

Tile  book  embodies  a  stenographic  rejiort  of  the  ])roceedings,  the 
discussions,  the  sjieeclies  at  the  several  grouj)  sessions,  tlie  addresses 
at  the  haiupiet,  and  the  ])a|)ers  jirejiared  in  advance  by  experts  in  the 
s])ecial  lines  dealt  witli.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  convention 
was  the  largest  and  most  notable  gathering  of  representative  business 
men  ever  held  in  the  Cnited  States  in  the  interest  of  foreign  trade, 
that  every  section  of  the  country  was  ably  rejiresented,  and  that  men 
of  rijie  experience  in  American  commercial  ventures  in.  every  mai’ket 
of  the  world  were  ])resent,  it  will  he  seen  that  such  a  detailed  record 
of  the  transactions  of  the  several  general  meetings  and  the  various 
group  meetings  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  interested  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country. 

Aside  from  the  great  A'alue  of  the  addresses  of  exjierts  and  national 
authorities  in.  their  respective  lines,  which  are  jmblished  jiractically 
in  full,  and  the  carefully  jirejiared  jiajiers  and  reports  submitted  to 
the  convention,  the  general  and  informal  discussions  relating  to 
various  ])roblems  of  vital  inqiortance  in  foreign  trade  embody  jirac- 
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ticiil  suggestions  and  advice  of  such  character  that  tliis  feature  alone 
would  make  the  hook  an  invaluahle  aid  to  exiiortem  and  imjiorters. 
Among  the  most  interesting  topics  which  became  the  subjects  of  such 
tpiestion  and  answer  discussions  were  the  following:  “World  trade 
conditions  after  the  war,”  “America’s  position  in  world  finance,” 
“Tlie  Wehh  hill,”  “Suggested  methods  of  cooperation  in  export 
trade,”  “Practical  solutions  of  the  problems  confronting  the  smaller 
manufacturers  entering  foreign  markets,”  “Utilization  of  the  tariff  to 
encourage  American  foreign  trade  and  ])rotect  it  from  discrimina¬ 
tion,”  “Explanations  of  the  functions  of  the  export  merchant  and 
commission  houses,”  “Education  for  foreign  trade,”  “Foreign 
credits,”  “National  shipping  policy  and  the  development  of  an 
American  merchant  marine.” 

Among  the  reports  of  the  discussions  and  addresses  in  the  various 
grou])  sessions  the  reader  will  find  many  that  are  rich  in  suggestion, 
esjiecially  in  regard  to  such  subjects  as  “Foreign  credits,”  “Coopera¬ 
tion  in  foreign  trade,”  “Problems  of  the  smaller  manufacturer  and 
merchant,”  “Banking  and  investment,”  “Commercial  education  for 
foreign  trade,”  and  “Function  of  the  export  merchant  and  commis¬ 
sion  house.” 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  who  desire  to  obtain  copies  of  the  hook 
may  do  so  by  sending  in  their  orders  to  Mr.  ().  K.  Davis,  Secretary 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  1  Hanover  Scpiare,  New  York. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  1,  1917.' 


Title. 


Date. 


.\iithor. 


ARGKNTIN.X. 

N'otes  (rom  Kasario . 

Dutiable  wei^bt  of  t;oo<is  entorint:  .\rt;cntiiia. 


mi; 

.1  line 

■Inly 


.Me.ssane  of  f’resident  of  .\rt;entiiia  to  Coiiftress . '  .fuly 

Complaint  against  .\rcentinp  ineat-freezint;  companies .  .fuly 

.VRricultural  notes . j  July 

i 

.Market  for  straw  braid . I  July 


21 

3 

(i 

7 

12 

13 


Wilbert  ]..  lionney,  consul, 
Kosario. 

\V.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Huenos  .\ires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wilbert  1,.  Ilonney,  consul, 
Kosario. 

Do. 


hr.vzil. 


Machinery  buyinR  visit . ;  June  IS 

-Market  for  motion-picture  films . 1  June  2() 

Resources  and  industries  of  Sao  I’aulo . !  June  22 

Mean  crop  in  SSo  I’aulo .  June  2.7 

.\nnual  reiHirt  of  Silo  I’aulo . !  June  27 

Foreicn  commerce  of  Hrazil  for  llilii . |  July  2 

ColTeecrop  in  Sao  I’aulo . [  July  3 

Market  for  straw  braid . j  July  13 

Do .  July  1 1 


Kxeciitivp  Decree  Xo.  32911  of  July  1(1,  resardint:  radiotelecrapliic  j  July  Ht 
and  radiotelephonic  service.  I 

Kstahlisliment  of  new  life  in.surance  company .  '  July  20 


Xorweirian  electric  tramway  in  Brazil . |...do... . 

Traffic  accidents  in  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro . i  Julv  21 

Kntry  of  salesmen’s  samples  into  Brazil . |  Julv  23 

Japanese  inimit:ralion  to  SSo  I’aulo .  . .  .do. . .  . 

cilll.K.  I 


J.  B.  Stewart,  consul,  I’er- 
nambuco. 

('has.  B.  Hoover,  consul.  Silo 
I’aulo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  B.  .M.  fiottschalk,  consul 
goneral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

('has.  B.  Hoover,  consul,  Sao 
I’aulo. 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul, 
Santos. 

Samuel  T.  1  ee.  consul,  Rio 
(Irande  do  Sul. 

t'nited  States  Fimbassy,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

B.  M.  Cottschalk,  consul 
t:enpral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

('has.  B.  Hoover,  consul,  Sao 
I’aulo. 


Rise  ill  the  international  c\chani;e  value  of  the  ('hilean  paper  !  June  19 

pe.so.  j 

coi.o.\ini.\. 

(tpporlunily  for  automobile  trucks . 1  July  10 

I  ipportimity  for  sale  of  wire  screening .  .\ug.  2 

CI)ST.\  RICA.  I 

III omobile  road . !  ,\ug.  .I 

I’cnding  concession  for  pa|)cr-making  monopoly . j  .\ug.  10 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Cniled  Stales  Kmbassy 
Sant  iago. 


Claude  1C.  (luyani,  consul, 
Barraui|uilla. 

Do. 


.Mlicrt  B.  I’lillcii,  viceconsul, 
T’ort  Bimon. 

Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul, 
San  Jose. 


('ompilalion  of  principal  industries  and  products  in  consular  June  9 
districts. 

Xew  coastwise  service  in  the  Republic .  June  13 


Clement  S.Kdwards,  consul, 
Santo  Domingo. 

.\rthur  McBean,  consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 


Banana  plantation  changes  ownership . 

Dominican  Central  Railway  raises  freight  rates . . 

-Vmcrican  bank  opens  branch  in  Puerto  Plata . 

Match  exports  to  Haiti . 

AVircless station  at  Puerto  J’lata . 

French  cable  company . 

Opening  for  -Vmerican  firms  in  Dominican  Republic . 

.\merican  shipping  leads  in  foreign  trade  of  Puerto  Plata . 

FCxjiorlers  of  Itominican  products . 

0|icning  for  agency  for  ty|)cwritcrs  and  supplies  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 


June 

If) 

Do. 

June 

IS 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

June 

20 

Do. 

June 

22 

Do. 

June 

2, a 

Do. 

July 

3 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

July 

'h' 

Do. 

July 

Iti 

Do. 

I  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reixirls  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Batin  .\merica, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion  aslikely  to  be  ofservice  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  recflred  to  September  1,  1917 — Coiitiiuied. 


Title. 


DOMINU  AV  KEPi'Hi.lc  -  Continued. 

i’lii'lic  finances . 

liankiiif'  facilities . 

^  aijiie  ftiver  IvridKC,  Sant iaco  dc  los  Cafiallcros . 

Iteservoir  for  Santiago  dc  los  Catiallcros . 

EllAIX  IR. 

I’roject  for  a  railway  from  I’lierto  Bolivar  to  Cuenca . 

IIONDVRAS. 

.\nnual  report  for  1910  of  the  .\mapala  district . 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  indu.stries  lor  1910 . 

Citrarette  factory . 

Designs  for  blankets  favored  by  l.atin  .Americans . 

ITacer  mining  in  Honduras.  . . . 

(ierman  forw  arding  agents  curtail  credits . 


1917. 

.  July  27 

. Aug.  7 

. do _ 

. Aug.  s 


.  July  2 


.  June  .'iO 

July  10 
July  30 
...do. . .. 
July  31 
. Aug,  1 


.MK.AICO. 

Improving  commercial  conditions  in  Piedras  Negras  consular  May  21 
district. 

Business  district  of  Mazatlan . I  title  20 

Market  in  Mazatlan  for  fine  combs,  needles,  hooks  and  eyes,  ...do.... 
buttons,  and  snap  fasteners. 

.Annual  reimrt  for  Frontera  District,  1910 . Inly  10 

Shrimp  industry  at  Mazatlan . Inly  13 

Shoemaking  industry  of  Mazatlan . Inly  10 

Telephonic  installations,  Yucatan . .  July  17 

.Activities  of  the  commercial  club  recently  organized  in  Torreon. .  July  19 

Declaretl  e.xport  returns  for  the  years  li(13d910 . Inly  21 

Beceipts  of  Vera  Cruz  customhouse  during  .Inly,  1917 . Aug.  1 

Possible  sale  of  jilayer  pianos  of  .American  make . Aug.  3 

-Alining  industry  in  Mexico . Aug.  14 

Patent  and  trade  marks . Aug.  10 

PANAMA. 

New-  abbatoir  in  Colon . Inly  17 

Population  of  the  Canal  Zone . Inly  P.l 

New  Canal  Zone  census .  Jul.v  21 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  (  olon,  1910 .  July  23 

ProsiKvting  for  oil  in  the  Colon  district .  -Aug.  3 

Bet iring  Panamanian  silver  currency .  .Aug.  11 

l^RUGCAY. 


(iovernment  encourages  the  u.se  of  fertilizers . lime  22 

lucrpase<l  railway  freight  rates .  June  20 

(  oust  met  ion  work.  Proje?te<l  Mercado  Central  do  Frutos .  July.  12 

Japanese  commerce  with  Biver  Plate .  July.  10 
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.Arthur  McLean, 
Puerfo  Plata. 
Do. 

Do. 
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consul. 


Frederic  AA’.  (ioding.  consul 
general,  (iuayaquil. 


Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul,  Te¬ 
gucigalpa.  ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


AA'illiam  P.  Blocker,  vice 
consul,  Piedras  Negras. 

AV.  E.  (  hapman,  consul, 
Mazatlan. 

Do. 

Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul, 
Frontera. 

AV.  E.  (  hapman,  consul. 
Mazatlan. 

Do. 

<).  (laylord  Marsh,  consul, 
Progreso. 

AA’illiam  P.  Blot'ker,  vice 
consul.  Piedras  Negras. 

AA’m.  AA'.  Canada,  consul. 
Vera  Cruz. 

Do. 

AA’illiam  P.  Blocker,  vice 
consul.  Piedras  Negras. 

(!.  C.  AA'ooiiward,  consul, 
Matamoros. 

Do. 


Julius  D.  Drcher,  cotisul. 
Colon. 

Do. 

.A.  <i.  Snyder,  consul  general. 
Panama. 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul. 
Colon. 

Do. 

Do. 


AA’illiam  Dtiwson,  jr.,  consul. 
-Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


INCREASE  OF  TRADE  OF 
UNITED  STATES  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA  V 


Tlio  lollowiiij'  table'  slums  by  comparison  the  increase  in  trade 
between  the  I’nited  States  and  Latin  America  since  the  war  began. 
Import.s  from  Latin  America  show  an  increase  since  duly  1,  ltH4,  of 
lOo  per  cent  and  ex|)orts  to  Latin  America,  from  the  same  date,  an 
increase  of  KM)  per  cent. 

Twelve  months  ending  June  30. 


Imports. 

Exports.  ] 

Total  trade. 

Util 

1917 

1914 

1917 

1914 

1917 

Afcxico . 

(iiiatcmalu . 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

XicaraKua . 

(Josta  Kica . 

I’anama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Hcimblic. . . . 
Haiti . 

$9:1,  tl9U, 
4,07H,lil2 
1,  l,')H,:t2t) 
3, 1:«),.'12S 
l,;t9,5,24,S 

3.. ')70,3li4 

4..  509.719 
131,3IB,794 

3.. 57t>,S34 
1191,  S07 

$112,133,677 

10,0.57,330 

5,010,355 

4.637. 15.5 
3,026,0.53 

5. 620. 14.5 
7,  .53.5, 331 

251,395,410 

14,392,299 

4,234,531 

RIS,  743, 793 
3,601,313 
2, 1,55, 133 
4,37:1,512 
2, 629,0:14 
3,5tl,33ti 
22,678,2:14  1 
t>8,334,42S 
4,917,201 
5, 540, 705  j 

$73, 6.59, 391 
,5,391,;i43 
4,402,413 
5,697,620 
4,  .513, 763  . 
3,914,244 
23,783,916 
173,,38-1,24S 
13,795,063 
7,3.59,391 

$131, 4:19,  :i.59 
7,6.30,425 
3,31.1,4.53 
.3,00;i,.M0 
4,024,232 
7,071,7.5) 
27,187,9.51  ^ 
200, 183,  222 
3,794,035 
6, 2.12,  .51 2 

$190, 79.3,  .570 

I. 5,443,673 
9,413,2.33 

10,334,77.5 
7,  .5.59,  .321 
9,,>14,:i39 
:16,374,247 
4:12, 273, 6.'>.3 
23, 637,  .167 

II, 59:1,922 

Xorlli  American 

!  1 

i 

Kcpublic.s . 

246,40.5,092 

420,tn7,791 

157,510,244 

331,42.5,924 

403,9:1.5,336 

7.52,073,715 

Argentina . 

4,5,123,9H.S 

152,612,411 

45, 179,0.s9 

.S2,;132,3,'!M 

90,30.1,077 

234,99.5,295 

Ilolivia . 

70 

44, 161 

1, 14.5, 555 

2,9(K),545 

1, 14.5,625 

2,944,70)1 

lirazil . 

101,329,073 

151,633,245 

29,963,914 

.W,  7t)l,252 

131,292,937 

203, 399, 497 

Cliilc . 

2.5, 722, 123 

113,739,130 

17,4:i2,;i92 

44,. 573, 135 

4:1,  1.54,  .520 

1.5.3,362,315 

Colomliia . 

16,051,120 

23,965,920 

6, 736, 1,51 

14, 906, 736 

22,3:17,273 

43,372,7131 

Kcuador . 

3,595,4.56 

10,t)67,733 

2,9t)7,7.59 

1  079,  S90 

6,5ti3,215 

16, 747,679 

I’araRuav . 

66,003 

173, 191 

174,793 

2.17, 342 

240, 79)1 

I’cru . 

12,17.5, 72:1 

,36,379,016 

7,141,2.52 

13,  ,33,5, 174 

19,316,975 

.55,264,190 

Crut'uav . 

7,71.5,144 

3t),  406,  ,512 

.5,6tl,2ti6 

14,292,13.5 

i:i,;i.56,410 

44,693,6)17 

Venezuela . 

9,7ti3,069 

1.5, 013,  ,567 

.5,401,;i3t) 

12,33.5,222 

15,  lt>4,45r) 

27,903,739 

S  o  u  t  li  American 

Hcimblics . 

221,540,422 

1  519,  .537, 768 

121,331,9.57 

251,  ,341, 372 

343, 372,  .179 

79;t,429,040 

T  0  t  a  1  1.  a  t  i  n 

1 

America . 

467,946,014 

960,235,5.59 

279,362,201 

.535,267,796 

747,308,21.5 

1,545, 503,355 
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One  of  the  Argentine  industries  which  has  greatly  benefited 
from  the  susjHuided  im])ortation  of  European  j)rodu(‘ts  during  the 
last  few  3’ears  is  tlie  extraction  of  a  GUM  from  a  pitch-])roducing 
shrub  found  in  great  abundance*  in  tlie  Provinces  of  Santiago  del 
Est(*ro,  (\itamarca,  t'ordoha,  and  Tucuman  and  which  is  known  to 
Ixdanists  as  cesalphiia  pmecox.  'Flue  ])itch  from  this  shrub  is  easily 
soluble  in  wat(“r,  and  one  ])art  of  |)itch  to  six  of  water  gives  a  mucilage 
said  to  !)(*  of  a  better  quality  than  that  jmxluce'd  froju  the  same* 
proportions  of  water  and  imported  gum  arahic — — ^  -The  ElKS'l'' 
AKGENTIXE  NOTARIAL  GONGRESS,  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires 
from  duly  11  te»  14  last,  electe'd  Ricardo  M.  Wright  president; 
Manuel  F.  de  Allende,  first  vice  j)resident,  and  Jose  Insua,  seci’etary. 
It  was  resolved  to  o])en  tlx*  next  Congress  in  Cord(d)a  on  .July  {),  11)18, 
or  11)11),  the  year  to  lx*  definitely  determined  by  the  notaries’  organi- 

zati(»n  in  Cordoba - d'lu*  following  publications  have  recently 

he(*n  established  in  the  Argentine  Republic:  “La  Voz  del  Pueblo” 
(The  \'()ice  of  the  People),  a  wc'ekly  newspaper,  at  Exaltacion  tie  la 
Cruz,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires;  “El  Pueblo”  (The  People) ,  resumed 
publication  at  ('orrientes;  “La  Voz  del  Ohrero,”  (The  Voice  of 
the  Workman),  Posadas,  Misiones  Territory,  the  ollicial  organ  of 
the  Society  of  Workmen;  “  La  Voz  de  Alcorta”  (The  \'oice  of  Alcorta), 
Province  of  Santa  F e,  a  weekly  newspaper;  “  Vida  Nueva  ”  (New  Lift*) , 
Tantlil,  Province  t»f  But*nt»s  Aires;  anti  “Las  X'uevas  Tendencias  Eco¬ 
nomicas”  (The  Nt*w  Ectmtunic  Outlook),  a  cttmmercial  magazine 

publishetl  in  Buenos  Aires - Anttuiio  S.  Orttzeo  has  petitittned 

the  Argentine  Government  for  a  ct)ncessit)n  to  prospect  for  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  by  borings  math*  in  the  shallow  watem  of  the  bottom  t)f  the  sea 
atljoining  tlu^  ])etroleum  ztme  of  the  Territttry  t)f  Chubut - Pre¬ 

liminary  steps  have  been  taken  looking  tt)  the  httltling  t)f  a  lt)cal  or 
rt*gionai  AGRlCULd'URAL  COX'GKESS,  the  first  of  its  kintl  to  be 

organizetl  iji  the  Republic,  at  Pampa - The  Museum  of  the  Rural 

Argentine  Society  has  organized  a  competitive  WIIEA’P  EXillBIT 
at  Buenos  Aires  during  the  agricultural  year  1917-18.  Priz(*s  con¬ 
sisting  of  diplomas,  medals,  and  cash  are  to  he  distributed  to  owners 
of  the  best  displays.  In  July,  1917,  similar  exhibits  of  maize  and 
peanuts  were  displayed  in  the  National  Capital  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agricultural  Museum.  Some  of  the  peanut  growers  report 
that  they  have  ohtain<*d  a  net  profit  of  more  than  300  pesos  curreiu^y 

(paper  ])eso  =  .$0.42.5)  per  hectare  (hectare  =  2.47  acres) - During 

the  first  half  of  1917  transactions  in  Government  securities  on  the 

■m 
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STOCK  EXCIIANGH!  !it  Buenos  Aires  amouuteil  10  82,593,340  pesos 
(peso  =  SO. 425),  or  an  inerease  of  6,968,382  pesos  over  the  aggregate 

transaetions  of  the  same  period  of  1916 - -Tlie  Military  Aviation 

Seliool  of  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  re- 
(juested  to  cooperate  in  SURVEYING  LAKE  IBERA,  a  body  of 
water  in  northern  Argentina,  believed  to  have  an  area  of  1 ,000  square 
leagues.  Much  of  the  lake  and  of  the  country  surrounding  same  are 

unexjdored,  and  but  little  is  definitely  known  concerning  same - — 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION 
for  June,  1917,  shows  deposits  amounting  to  nearly  7,000,000  pesos 
sealed  gold  (gold  peso  =  SO. 9648)  and  814,980,927  paper  pesos 
(pa])(‘r  peso  =  $0,425).  The  cash  on  hand  is  given  in  round  numbers 

as  450,000,000  pesos,  ])aper - The  colonies  of  General  Roca  and 

Nueva  Es})ana  in  the  Rio  Negro  Valley  and  the  Picaza  and  Locinda 
colonies  contain  about  20,000  hectares  of  IRRIGABLE  LAND, 
12,000  of  which  are  now  under  irrigation,  and  works  will  soon  be 

coni])leted  that  will  enable  the  remaining  8,000  to  be  irrigated - 

A  decree  has  been  issued  ])ermitting  the  importation  of  SUGAR, 
uj)  to  50,000  tons,  free  of  dut^L  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
cane  crop  of  Argentina  will  produce  sugar  not  exceeding  100,000 

tons - — During  the  first  six  months  of  the  ])resent  year  32,966 

cars  entered  the  National  Capital  loaded  with  549,401  tons  of  export 
freight.  During  the  period  referred  to,  the  total  RAILWAY  TRAF¬ 
FIC  of  the  National  Capital  was  conducted  in  123,656  cam,  containing 
1,023,568  tons  of  freight  and  live  stock.  The  principal  exports 
from  Buenos  Aires  from  January  to  Jul}*,  1917,  consisted  of  235,256 
metric  tons  of  wheat,  182,522  tons  of  maize,  and  35,324  tons  of 
oats.  The  chief  imports  were  47,735  metric  tons  of  coal  and  31,817 
tons  of  sand. 


Don  Jose  Gutierrez  Guerra  was  inaugurated  President  of  Bolivia  on 
Allgust  15.  According  to  newspaper  reports  his  cabinet  consists  of 
the  following  members:  Minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Jidio  Zammora; 
minister  of  finance,  Jose  Luis  Tejeda;  minister  of  government, 
Bicardo  Mujia;  minister  of  war,  Gen.  Andres  Munoz;  minister  of 
justice,  Claudio  Sanjines.  President  Guerra  succeeds  Gen.  Montes, 
who,  in  two  different  administrations,  has  jiresided  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Republic.  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICES  were  recently 
established  between  Atocha  and  La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  connecting 
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railroads  of  the  two  oountrios.  Tlio  rato  for  lirst-class  jiassago  is  50 
bolivianos;  second  class,  25  bolivianos  (1  lioliviano  is  c(iuivalcnt  to 
about  39  cents  I'nited  States  money).  Bagjjage  is  charged  at  the 
rate  of  25  centavos  ])er  kilo.  There  will  be  two  cars  a  week  between 
the  ])laces  named,  and  altlioiigb  the  time  of  making  the  tri])  of  about 
130  miles  can  not  here  be  stated  exactly,  it  is  known  tliat  the  motor 
will  cover  the  distance  in  far  sliorter  time  than  the  stage  coacli  and 
horses,  wbicli  in  tlie  jiast  has  consumed  from  two  and  one-balf  to 
three  days.  This  new  servici*  will  greatly  (luicken  mail  and  jiassengi'r 
time  Ix'tween  Bolivia  and  Argentina  and  incidentally  from  Peru  to 
Argentina.  An  imjiortant  event  in  educational  juogress  in 

Bolivia  was  the  recent  ollicial  ojieiiing  of  tin*  new  NORMAL  IXSTl- 
'rr'PK  at  La  Paz.  President  Montes,  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
leading  citizens  were  present,  and  the  occasion  marked  an  era  in  the 
facilities  offered  for  higher  education  of  teachers  and  others.  K1 
Diario,  of  La  Paz,  in  commenting  on  the  new  institution,brielly  reviews 
the  advancement  of  education  in  Bolivia  during  the  last  14  years, 
and  the  large  increase  in  students  found  to-day  in  jniblic,  secondary 
and  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  Of  notable  im])ortance 
also  is  the  increasing  number  of  women  jnirsuing  jirofessional  and 
business  courses  in  Bolivian  high  schools  and  colleges,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  wise  and  jirogressive  administration  of  President 
Montes,  who  recently  retired  from  his  second  term  as  President  of 

Bolivia.  - The  FIRST  Al  'rOMOBILE  to  reach  'Piipiza,  a  town 

of  5,000  ])opulation  in  southern  Bolivia,  recently  arrived  there  from 
Atocha,  05  miles  distant.  Tupiza  is  the  objective  ])oint  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  building  northward  from  Argentina  and  southward  from 
ryuni.  Imjirovements  in  highways  in  various  jiarts  of  Bolivia  are 
making  the  motor  car  a  practical  method  of  travel  beyond  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  credit  is  given  the  motorist,  Senor  duan  (lould,  for  driving 
the  first  car  between  the  places  mentioned.  'Hie  trij)  consumed  only 
four  hours,  and  indicates  the  feasibility  of  establishing  regular  auto¬ 
mobile  service  over  the  route. - 'I'lie  Bolivian  consul  general  in 

New  York,  Don  Adolfo  Ballivian,  recently  made  jnihlic  his  ANN  PAL 
REPORT  in  the  form  of  a  neatly  ])rinted  booklet  of  5S  pages.  This 
rejiort  contains  a  vast  fund  of  information  as  to  the  increasing  com¬ 
merce  between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  much 
statistical  matter  on  the  same  subject,  together  with  other  data  that 
are  timely  and  interesting.  Some  of  the  important  subjects  treated 
are  as  follows:  llie  reelection  of  President  Wilson,  female  suffrage, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  liberty  bonds,  aviation,  food  conservation, 
military  conscription,  shipbuilding,  and  other  topics  of  world-wi<le 
interest. 


A  bill  lijis  boon  subiuittod  to  ('engross  rogulating  tbo  rosponsibilit y 
of  RAILWAY  TKAC'TION  (’OMPAXIES  in  oases  of  aooidonts  to 
|)assongors.  Tbo  culpability  of  the  company  is  prosumod  in  all  cases 
uidoss  it  can  bo  slunvn  that  tbo  accident  was  due  to  unavoidable 
causes,  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  passenger  without  the  concurr(>nco 

of  blame  on  the  part  of  the  company. - Dr.  Xilo  Pe^-aidia,  secretary 

of  foreign  affairs,  lias  sent  to  tbo  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  pro¬ 
posed  DEPAliTMEXTAL  Bl’lXlrET  for  191S.  Dr.  Pe^-anba  suggests 
a  reorganization  of  the  considar  service  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
growing  trade  of  the  country.  —  In  answer  to  a  request  from  tbo 
Brazilian  consul  at  Buffalo,  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  has 
applied  to  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Brazil  for  data  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  CASTOR  OIL  PLAXT  in  Brazil,  for  samples  of 
the  seeds,  and  for  the  addresses  of  Brazilian  firms  interested  in  the 
exportation  of  the  castor  oil  bean.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  Bi'azil, 
and  it  is  hoped  when  brought  under  modern  methods  of  cultivation 
it  will  he  possible  to  supply  the  Xorth  American  markets  with  castor 
oil.— - Dr.  Miguel  ('onto,  president  of  the  commission  for  the  erec¬ 

tion  of  a  STATCE  TO  OSWALDO  CRUZ,  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Portuguese  Embassy  stating  that  the  (lovernment  of  Por¬ 
tugal  will  be  glad  to  contribute  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  illustrious  scientist  who  banished  yellow  fever  from  Rio  de 
daneiro. —  — Siiecimens  of  native  coal  form  a  permanent  display  in 
the  Xational  Museum.  At  present  there  is  on  exhibition  there  a  ton 
of  C'OAL  from  the  Sao  Jeronymo  mine.  State  of  Rio  (irande  do  Sul. 


This  coal,  together  with  a  sample  from  the  Jacidiy  beds,  was  recently 
sent  the  museum  by  Dr.  Luiz  Felippe  (lonzaga,  director  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey.  The  exhibit  now  contains  2d  briquets  made  from 
coal  from  the  Sa,o  deronymo  and  Tubarao  mines,  prepared  by  the 
Ameriean  expert,  Dr.  1.  C.  Wliite,  when  ehief  of  the  coal  commission 
of  Brazil.  Analyses  of  these  bri({uets  show  them  to  be  identical 
with  the  bri<iuets  of  second-grade  ('ardiff  coal.  -  — Count  Affonso 

Celso,  president  of  the  historical  and  geographical  society  of  Brazil, 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  historical,  geographic,  and 
ETlIXtKiRAPIIIC  DK^nOXARY  of  Brazil.  The  committee  is 
(a)mposed  of  the  following  scientists  and  literary  men  of  Brazil: 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Ramiz  (lalvao.  Admiral  Antonio  ('outiidio 
Gomes  Perreira,  dustice  Antonio  Ferreira  de  Sonza  Pitanga,  Dr. 
.Viitonio  Olyntho  dos  Santos  Pires,  Dr.  Aurelino  Leal,  Dr.  Augusto 
Tavares  de  Lyra,  Prof.  Basilio  de  Magalhaes,  Dr.  Edgard  Ro((uette 
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Pinto,  Dr.  Laiulelino  Fitiio,  Dr.  Maiiool  Picoro  I’oirjijriiu)  da  Silva, 
and  M.  Fleinss.  Dr.  Wniireslao  Jiraz,  President  of  tlic  Uej)nl)lie, 
has  expressed  his  hearty  a])proval  of  the  nndertakiii"  aiul  projioses 

to  give  it  his  full  support. - A  native  of  C'orvtiba,  eajiital  of  the 

State  of  Paranii,  lias  discovered  a  method  for  the  preparation  of 
MATE  TEA  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  preparing  ('hina  tea. 
By  this  method  the  fresh  mate  leaves  roll  themselves  spontaneously 
and  are  held  in  shape  by  the  gummy  substance  which  exudes  from 
their  interior.  Treated  in  this  way  the  mate  leaves  retain  their 
natural  aroma  and  llavor  and  tea  made  therefrom  is  said  to  he  deli¬ 
cious. - On  dune  22  last  Uio  de  Janeiro  was  visited  by  the 

United  States  armored  cruisers  Pittsburgh,  Piuhlo,  and  South  Dakotu. 
These  ships,  together  with  the  Fredrncl',  which  they  found  at  anchor 
in  the  hay,  form  jiart  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Heel 
under  Admiral  Caperton.  The  division  was  met  outside  the  hay  by 
vessi'ls  of  the  Brazilian  navy  composed  of  the  dreadnaught  Minus 
ild-ues  and  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  Amazonas  and  Motto  (irosso 
and  escorted  int*)  the  harbor.  In  addition  to  the  oflieial  honors 
which  were  accorded  the  visitors,  their  stay  in  the  port  and  city  of 
liio  de  Janeiro  were  marked  by  the  extreme  cordiality  of  the  people, 
all  classes  of  society  vying  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. - — 

The  noted  Brazilian  publisher,  Mr.  Francisco  Alves,  recently  deceased, 
left  all  his  fortune  to  the  BRAZILIAN  ACADEMY  OF  LETTERS. 
He  was  a  great  supporter  of  private  schools  for  the  poor,  conducted 
an  international  business,  and  had  bookstores  in  Brazil,  Portugal, 
and  France. 


The  report e«l  discovery  of  PETROLEUM  in  Chintaguai  has 
aroused  the  greatest  interest  in  Chile,  as  this  is  a  hitherto  unknown 
jiroduct  of  that  country.  Congress  jiassed  a  law  on  June  6,  1917, 
assuming  government  control  of  these  (h'posits,  and  also  of  all  others 
that  may  subsequently  be  discovered.  —  'Plie  Director  of  the 
'rreasury  has  been  authorized  to  sign  the  contract  by  which  the 
Government  jiurchases  the  “FERKOC.VRRIL  DP^L  LLANO  DE 
MAIPO’’  from  the  railroad  company  of  that  name.  -  A  new 
industry,  the  domestic  jiroduction  of  OATMEAL,  has  beim  estab¬ 
lished  by  tbe  Santa  Rosa  do  Concejieion  Mills.  In  view  of  tbe  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  rice,  this  substitutive^  staple  will  doublh'ss  be 
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in  groat  doinand.  Hitherto  all  the  oat  nu'iJ  oonsoniod  in  this  country 
has  hoon  iin])ortod  from  the  Ihiitod  States,  naturally  at  a  greater 
expense  to  the  eonsuiner  and  also  at  the  risk  of  not  obtaining 
so  fresh  nor  well  preserved  a  ])roduet.-  -  The  rej)ort  of  the 
corporation  o])erating  the  ('OPPEK  MINES  at  ('hmjuieanuita 
shows  that  for  the  three  months  ending  March  31  last  the  outjnit 
was  as  follows:  January,  7,706,737  pounds;  Fehruary,  6,0.06,024 
])ounds;  and  March,  8,713,035  pounds,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  produced  during  the  last  quarter  of  1016.  'Phe  earnings 
of  the  company  for  the  tirst  three  months  of  H)17  were  at  the  rate 
of  .S2.70  per  share  as  compared  with  51  cents  a  share  for  tlie  yi'ar 
1016.  The  cost  of  production  was  considerahly  decreased,  as  tlie 
rei)ort  shows,  having  heen  about  0  cents  ])er  jxmnd  for  tlie  first 
((uarter  of  the  present  year  against  12  cents  per  jiound  for  the  corre- 
s])onding  time  of  1016.  As  a  whole,  the  report  indicates  a  most 
active  and  satisfactory  development  of  the  jirojierties.  Ixailroad 

oflicials  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  line  have  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  National  ('ongress  seeking  jiermission  to  Pl'lU’llASE  KOIJ.- 
lN(i  S'POC’K  for  this  road.  At  jiresent  a  large  amount  of  freight 
is  offered  hut  there  are  not  sufficient  cars  and  locomotives  to  handle 
it,  as  a  considerable  freight  business  developes  in  Bolivian  as  well 
as  in  ('hilean  territory  and  together  congests  traffic  along  the  entire 
line  of  278  miles.  It  is  proposed  to  place  as  many  orders  in  ('bile 
as  can  he  filled,  hut  many  supplies  must  come  from  abroad. 

"Hie  Fahrica  de  Sacos  de  Papel  is  tlie  name  of  a  lU'W  company  which 
has  heen  authorized  to  do  business  in  (Jiile.  'Phis  comjiany  with 
head<iuarters  in  Santiago  will  deal  in  and  manufacture  various  grades 
of  WKAPPING  PAPER,  BAGS,  etc.,  and  otherwise  conduct  a  paper 
business.  Approximately  .?25,000  will  he  devtited  to  h(*ginning  the 
enterprise,  which  has  a  franchise  of  30  years  according  to  jiresent 
authorization. —  -  -Don  J.  Guillermo  Guerra,  the  well-known 

professor  of  international  law,  has  eontrihuted  imjiortant  matter  to 
GEOGKAPlllGAL  KNOWLEDGE  and  science  in  his  hook  entitletl 
La  Soberania  Ghilena  en  las  Islas  al  sur  del  ('anal  de  Beagle.  The 
hook  contains  400  pages,  is  divided  into  three  juirts,  was  recently 
published  in  Santiago,  and  is  highly  ])raised  in  the  jiages  of  the 

('hilean  ])ress. - ^  -Reports  show  that  the  activities  of  the  women 

of  ('bile  in  Red  ('ross  work  in  recent  months  have  heen  of  gnuit 
benefit  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  Santiago  and  other  jdaces  in  the 
Rejmhlic.  -  -  On  account  of  the  lack  of  merchant  vessels  to 
transport  (Jiilean  products  to  world  markets  and  return  with  manu¬ 
factured  supplies,  four  GOVERNMENT  VESSELS  have  tluring 
the  last  year  and  a  half  carried  to  foreign  shores  about  3  ])er  c(*nt  of 
the  j)roduction  of  nitrate  of  nortliern  (Jule. 


The  iuuuici])al  coimcil  of  the  city  of  Bogota  has  ordered  tlie  estah- 
lishmeiit  of  a  MKDK'AL  INSPECTION  SERVICE,  iii  charge  (.f 
three  ])hysieiaus,  for  the  l)enefit  of  school  children  of  the  National 
Ca))ital.  Among  tlie  duties  of  this  hoard  of  ])hysieians  is  the  making 
of  a  yearly  (‘xamination  of  the  ])n])ils  of  the  pi-imary  schools  of 
Bogota,  tlie  k(‘(‘])ing  of  a  record  of  their  findings,  and  the  reeom- 
mending  of  such  liygii'ide  nnaisures  for  schools  as  may  he  deemed 
ex])edient. — A  hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  object  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  TRAFFIC'  IN 
ALCOHOL.  The  measure  ])ro])oses  to  limit  the  estahlishnn'iit  and 

o])('ration  of  saloons  according  to  ])o])ulation. - The  Government 

of  the  l)(])artment  of  the  Atlantic  has  purchased  ground  in  the  city 
of  Barramjuilla,  on  which  to  erect  the  new  STATE  HOUSE,  tlu* 

const  met  ion  of  whicli  is  planned  to  begin  in  the  near  future. - 

The  centennary  commission  of  the  Battle  of  Boyaca  has  contracted 
with  an  Italian  artist  to  erect  several  MC^NCMENTS  of  white  ('ar- 
rara  marhh'  in  Martircs  Park  and  other  ])ortions  of  the  city  of  Tunja. 
Tluse  monuments  an*  in  honor  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
jiendence,  and  are  to  lx*  unveiled  on  tlie  centennary  of  the  Battle  of 

Boyaca. - C)n  .Inly  20  last  a  celebration  was  held  at  Palmira  in 

till'  Cauca  Valley  in  comnnunorat  ion  of  tlii'  com])letion  of  the  PAC'IFIC 
RAILWAY  to  that  city.  The  railway  station  was  opened  to  traffic, 
and  an  industrial,  agricultural,  and  stock  fair  was  imuigurated  in 

honor  of  the  occasion. - On  duly  20,  101  7,  date  of  the  annivei’sarv 

of  national  independence,  tlu'  NATIONAL  C'ONGRESS  ojiened  its 

ri'gular  session  in  Bogota. - Among  the  eidehrations  in  honor  of 

inde])endenee  day  on  duly  20  last  was  tlu'  official  inauguration  of  the 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY  STATION  at  Sahana,  the  ojiening  of  the 
railway  shojis  at  that  ])lac(>,  and  tlu'  ])lacing  of  two  marble  tablets, 
donated  by  tlu*  Colombian  Society  of  Engineei-s,  in  the  interior  of 
the  station. — The  ('onservativi*  Party  has  selected  for  its  candi¬ 
date  for  the  PRESIDENt'Y  of  the  Republic  for  the  constitutional 
period  191S-1922  Dr.  Marco  Fidel  Suarc'z,  now  minister  of  foreign 

ndations. - - On  didy  24  last  tlu*  diiridie  Society  of  Bogota,  in 

hon(*r  of  the  ninth  annivei’sary  of  its  establishment,  inaugurated 
STUDENTS’  DAY  in  Colombia  (Fiesta  de  los  Estudiantes  en  Co- 

loml)ia).— - According  to  juvss  reports  a  book  entitled  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE  of  the  Rejmhlic  of  Colombia  for  191  o,  containing  5S.S 
])ages,  has  just  been  ])ublished,  and  a  volume'  which  treats  of  tin* 
live  stock,  agricultural,  and  railway  industrie's  of  the  country  is  now 

in  press. - Independence  day  was  e('l(‘hrat('d  at  Manizak's  by  the 
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()]K'iiing  of  an  INDUSTJilAL  EXPOSITION  and  tlu'  inaiij^uratioii 
of  tlu'  lii^st  ten  kiloiiiotors  of  tlio  C’aldas  to  Valla  d<'l  ('aiioa  Kail¬ 
way. - Early  in  July,  1917,  a  l)o])art mental  PIKIAGOOK'  (’OX- 

\T;;XT10X  met  at  Santa  Marta  aiul  adojded  im])ortant  measun's 
tendinj;  to  the  (ievelo]nnent  of  jnihlie  instruction  in  tlie  l)e))artment 

of  ^^a^^(lalena. - A  mnnieipal  census  hoard  has  ])een  estahlished 

in  Bofjota,  which  ]>ro])oses  to  mak(‘  a  PKOPhKlTY  (T^NSl’S  of  the 
National  (’apital. 


The  MARKETING  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  of  Costa  Rica  has 
assumed  a  grav'er  character  since  tlie  United  States  Inis  requisitioned 
ships  of  commerce  for  the  pur]K)ses  of  war,  which  naturally  iviU  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  vesseds  of  the  United  Fruit  ('o.  and  others  which 
trans])ort  bananas,  coffee,  etc.,  to  world  markets.  The  manajjer  of 
the  steamshi])  company  mentioned  has  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  the  many  banana  growers  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
telling  them  of  tlie  situation,  and  a  number  of  conferences  hai'e  been 
held  to  devise  some  mode  of  action  to  remedy  what  would  be  a  serious 
condition  to  the  ])eople  of  eastern  Costa  Rica.  Committees  have 
been  apjminted  to  confer  with  ollicials  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and 
with  those  of  the  Elders  and  Fife  Line,  both  coni])anies  in  the  past 
having  been  trans])orters  of  large  (juantities  of  bananas. - A  move¬ 

ment  lias  been  inaugurated  to  establish  in  Costa  Rica  a  branch  of  the 
international  RED  CROSS  which  is  urgently  needed  to  aid  and  serve 
the  country  in  time  of  disaster.  Dr.  Quiros  and  Dr.  Roberto  Fonseca 
Calvo  have  looked  favorahli’’  u])on  the  ])lan,  and  together  with  other 

])atriotic  citizens,  are  forming  an  organization. - Costa  Rican 

newspajicrs re])ort  the  INCREASE  OF  TARIFF  RATES  on  steamers 
of  the  Pa(*ific  Mail  Line  trading  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama 
witli  calls  at  leading  iiorts  of  Central  America.  The  rates  which 
h(‘came  effective  on  August  1  jirovide  for  an  increase*  of  51)  per  cent 
over  rates  ])revailing  in  normal  times,  a  fact  that  will  work  material 
injury  to  freight  and  ])assenger  trallic  between  Costa  Rica  and  North 
American  ports.  Such  sta])le  ])roducts  as  jiotatoes,  which  formerly 
])aid  .*56  ])er  ton  via  Panama  to  New  York  are,  however,  raised  to  S9 

per  ton  by  that  route. - The  CULTIVATION  OF  RICE  on  a 

much  larger  scale  than  in  the  past  is  the  ])ur])ose  of  a  new  enterprise 
which  is  being  inaugurated,  the  contract  having  been  entered  into 
between  the  minister  of  fomento  and  Sr.  Manuel  Sing  very  recently. 
Sr.  Sing,  who  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  will  raise  the  necessary  ca])ital 
and  a  com])any  with  headipiarters  in  San  Jose  will  he  organized  to 
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ostahlisli  tlio  (Miti‘r])ris(*.  Among  tlio  sti])ulati()ns  of  tho  contract  arc 
that  lal)orcrA  must  l)c  im])orte(l  from  tlic  SandAvicli  Islands  or  China, 
ais  it  is  im])rohal)lc  that  a  sufficient  number  could  bo  secured  in  Costa 
llica.  All  kinds  of  implements  for  the  cidtivation  of  rice,  cane,  and 

other  agricultural  ])roducts  will  have  free  entry  into  the  country. - 

'Pile  war  <le])artment  has  ])re])ared  a  lU'W  set  of  regidations  for  the 
government  and  im])rovement  of  the  MILITARY  ESTABLISH- 
MEXT  of  tile  country,  which  is  to  he  submitted  to  the  ('onstitutional 
('oiigress  at  the  ))resent  session,  liefore  the  new  regulations  are 
presented  to  the  legislative  body,  however,  a  commission  will  carefully 
examine  and  pass  on  their  merits.  The  commission,  which  has  already 
Ix'gun  its  labors,  has  as  members  a  numh(*r  of  the  most  experienced 
men  of  Costa  Rica,  and  they  are  ex])ected  to  modernize  the  army  in 

vari<uis  ways. -  A  new  regulation  governing  the  SALE  OF  MILK 

in  th(‘  city  of  San  Jose  has  been  promulgated  by  the  chief  sanitary 
official  of  tliat  ])lace.  Much  more  attention  is  to  he  given  to  dairies 
and  the  handling  of  milk,  and  a  number  of  recpiirements  are  enumer¬ 
ated  in  a  sp(‘cial  notification  sent  to  all  dealei-s.  Sanitary  inspection 
of  herds  of  cows  as  well  as  th(>  ])roduct  will  he  more  rigidly  enforci'd 
and  it  is  ho])ed  to  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  capital, 

(‘s])('cially  that  of  young  children.  - A  BOY  St'OUT  command 

of  San  Jos(‘  has  recently  made  an  extensive  journey  on  foot  to 
Es])arta,  wliere  they  wi'H'  cordially  welconu'd  liy  tlie  municipal 
authorities  and  a  hand  of  music.  The*  scout  movement  is  ])roving 
attractiv(>  to  many  of  tin*  youth  of  the  land  who  are  greatly  lieiiefitted 
h\'  joining  the  organization. 


At  Xueva  (hu’ona,  Ish*  of  Piiu's,  the  agent  for  a  well-known  auto¬ 
mobile  manufactured  in  the  I'niti'd  States  ri'cimtly  com])l(‘ted  his 
two  yians  of  husiiu'ss,  during  which  tinu'  hi'  sidd  41  cars.  There  an* 
now  on  the  isl  nd  200  MtffOR  CARS  of  all  makes  and  the  outlook 
for  additional  machines  is  st  ted  as  ])romising.  The  above  cars  were 
all  iK'W  ones,  Imt  lu*  also  disposixl  of  a  number  of  second-hand  auto¬ 
mobiles  which  are  finding  a  good  market  on  the  island. - Ilabana 

witli  its  growing  ])0]mlation  needs  a  larg(‘r  su))ply  of  water  for  domestic 
))urj)oses,  and  to  this  (md  Stmorc's  <1(4  Portal,  Chiston,  and  ('uervo 
presented  a  ])lan  to  tin*  Munici]>i;l  ('ouncil  for  an  additional  su])])ly. 
The  j)lan  contemjda.tes  tlie  building  of  A  XEW  AQCEDl’t'T  to 
t:i])  such  districts  tliat  havi*  a  scarcity  of  water.  Tin'  ])roject  as 
outliiu'd  l)y  tlu'  ])romot(>rs  will  have  tin*  careful  consich'ration  of 
m(‘mbei>;  of  the  council.- - ('<d.  Kos('nd(*  Collazo,  of  tlu'  (Mban 
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army,  ivccutly  (Icsijriir ted  TO  VISIT  THE  EXITED  STATES  for 
tlio  ))iir))os(>  of  iiisju'ctiiij;  i  nd  studyiiif;  the  jjroat  coiu'cntration  sol- 
dior  cam))s,  has  alnatd}’  arrivod  in  tho  lattar  {‘ountry  and  taken  uj) 
his  duties.  At  Plittsl)urf>:,  the  first  cam))  visited,  the  Cuban  official 
was  H'ceivc'd  witli  ('xtrenu'  cordiality  l)y  flu*  officials  and  everythinjj 

done  to  aid  liim  in  his  mission. - Tlurty-three  younj;  Cul)ans 

have  res])onded  to  the  ))ro))osal  of  Senator  Manned  ('oronado  that 
Cuba  send  to  !  ranee*  a  numlee'r  eef  well  traineel  AVIATOIIS.  The  se'mi- 
te>r’s  ))lan  as  eeriiiinaUy  outliiu'el  ceeUeel  feer  only  a  squaelreen  e)f  aTout 
20  me*n,  se)  the*  lil)e*r!il  re*s])e)nse*  eef  almost  de)uf>le*  the  ele*sire*el  numleer 

is  sijjnificant  e)f  the*  inte*re*st  in  the  ])re)]K)sitie)n. - Dr.  dm  n  Meen- 

talve)  has  succe*eele*el  Ce)l.  Aure*lio  llevia  ees  se*cretnry  of  ge)ve*rnment, 
anel  een  beinj;  interviewe*el  by  a  numbe*r  of  ne*ws))a])e*r  me*n  the  XPAV 
SECRETARY  e)utline*el  ))lans  for  re*orf;anizinj;  rnel  im])re)ving  tin* 

ele))tirtme*nt  eever  wliich  he*  will  ))re*sieh*. - The  (hif)an-Ame*rican 

lVtre)le*um  Ce).  lias  receiveel  its  machinery  at  Ilafiami  anel  the* 
same*  lues  be'{*n  trans])e)rt‘.*el  te)  the  we*Il-eliji"ing  areei  in  the  vicinity 
e)f  the  ca))ital.  A  lar<;e  feircc  of  workme*n  are*  neiw  e*nj;a<;e*el  in 
e*re*ctin<>:  the*  machine*ry  anel  active  DRILLIXO  FOR  OIL  wiU 

e*e)mme*ne‘e*  at  emce.  Su])t.  ('owe*ll  is  in  charge*  eef  e»})e*ratie)ns.  - - 

Owinji:  te>  file*  IXCREASE  OF  IREIOHT  anel  ))asse*n"e*r  traffic  lee- 
twe*e*n  llabana  anel  N’e*w  Orle*ans  the*  I'nite'el  Fruit  ('ee.  will  ])lae*e* 
a.ne)the*r  ve*sse*l  in  service  eni  tliis  run,  tlie*re*l)y  lUiikinj;  twe)  sliijis 
a  we*e*k  iivailable*  freem  ))e)rt  to  ))ort.  The*  iiehlitieenal  ste*ame*rs  will 
alte*rniite*  we*e*kly  freem  Xe*w  Orle*ans,  anel  sail  weekly  feer  Puerte) 
liiirrieis  freem  llabana,  neit  CiiUinj?  at  tlu*  liitte*r  ])e)rt  eui  the*  return 
tri]).-  -Dr.  Luis  Azeantte  y  F(*sser  has  be*e*n  nameel  ley  Pre*sieh*nt 
Meneecal  as  SEf’RETARY  OF  JUSTICE,  succeeelinfj  Dr.  eh*  la 
(fUarelia.  Dr.  Azcariite*  is  a  lawye*r  ley  ])re)f(*ssie)n  anel  at  erne  time 
Wiis  acting  ma3'e)r  of  Ibivami  ehiring  the*  e  elministriitieen  e)f  Pre*sieh*nt 
Palma  e  iiel  is  re*<;arele*el  as  an  eible  eeffici’il.  -  Phins  eire  beinjf 
])e*rfe*cte*el  wlie*re*bv  the*  ESPERANTO  LAXOl’AOE  is  te)  l)e  e*xte*n- 
sive*ly  taught  in  llabana  elurinj;  the*  ii))))re)acliinf;  scheeeel  ye*ar.  'Pin* 
('e*ntre)  ele*  I  )e*])e*nelie*nte*s,  the*  j>:re*at  clerks  e)r<;iinizatie)n,  is  intere*ste*el 
in  the*  ])re)je*ct  anel  man}’  cle*rks  it  is  be*lie*ve*el  will  take*  u))  the  stuely 
e)f  the*  ne*w  lanjimijre*  e*ithe*r  at  the*  club  rooms  or  e*lse*whe*re. —  Dis. 
Seelaiu)  Reimees  anel  Otte)  Blulime,  e)f  the*  meeliciil  lal)oratori(*s  in 
Ihileana,  Inive  e)fre*re*el  a  five*  meelical  sclieehirshi])  in  the  Enive*isity 
e)f  ILiLana.  The*  eiwarel  will  be*  maele  te)  the*  stueh*nt  re*ce*iving  the 
liiji:lie*st  ratiiifjs  in  a  ce)m])etitive*  e*xaminatie»n  wliieh  wiU  l)e*  e)])e*n  to 
weerth}’  yeeunej  me*n  in  all  ])arts  of  Cuba. —  SELLIXCr  F  RUIT  OX 
TRFiFkS  is  be*cominj?  a  favoralele  metheeel  e)f  elisjeosing  of  cre)))s  f)}'  a 
numbe*r  eef  <;re)we*rs  in  tlie*  Isle*  e)f  Pine*s.  Tliis  3’e*ar  Santa  F’c  grove* 
e)W’ne*rs  have*  elis|)e)se*el  e)f  the*ir  fruit  in  tliis  manne*r  anel  ne*ws))a])e*r 
re*))e)rts  inelie-ate*  that  the*  medlmel  is  graelually  gaining  favor. 


AX  AllT  EXIIIBITION  was  recently  held  in  Santo  Domingo  at 
wliicli  were  shown  a  large  variety  of  drawings,  paintings,  and  scul])- 
tnre  work,  all  executed  hy  students  during  the  school  year.  Many 
of  the  }>aintings  were  co])ies  of  famous  works  of  masters,  of  colonial 
scenes,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  and  the  exhibition  wivs  visited 
by  a  large  number  of  ])eo])le  during  the  eight  days  it  remained  o])en  to 
the  ]nddic.  Don  Ahelardo  Rodriguez  T.,  the  director  and  instructor, 
receiA'ed  many  congrattdations  on  Ids  success  as  a  teacher  of  the  fine 
arts. — ~ — Prof.  .V.  Fiallo  ('ahral  has  been  selected  to  write  and  edit 
sketches  of  the  life  and  work  of  ])rominent  people  of  the  Republic 
whose  hiograjddes  are  to  ap])ear  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the 

rXlVKRSAL  EX('Y(Md)PKDlA. - The  MATCH  FACTORY 

established  several  years  ago  by  the  Domiidcan  firm  of  Ariza  &  Co., 
at  Puerto  Plata,  is  now  supplying  all  of  the  matches  needed  for  home 
iise  anil  is  heginidng  to  make  shi])ments  to  other  parts  of  the  West 
lndi(*s.  They  are  made  from  local  woods  hy  modern  machinery  from 
Sweden,  while  the  chemicals  were  im])orted  from  the  United  States. 
A  force  of  !)()  ])ersons  is  employed  at  the  factory-  .50  meir  and  40 

hoys  and  women. - The  military  authorities  have  completed  a 

WIRELESS  STATlOX  at  Puerto  i^ata,  which  makes  five  stations 
constructed  to  date  with  plans  under  way  for  still  another  at  Monte 
(’risti.  All  of  the  above  wiridess  stations  an*  used  exclusively  for  offi¬ 
cial  messages.—  In  the  region  of  Monte  Plata  there  are  172  plan¬ 
tations  with  ;177,72.")  trees  ])roducing  (WCAO.  In  the  comun  of  San 
Cristobal  there  are  70  jdantations  with  129,000  trees.  The  value  of 
ex])orts  of  this  ])roduct  for  1916  is  given  at  .5.5,9.58,669,  which  shows 
a  gradual  incri'ase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  cacao.  With  more 
scientific  methods,  according  to  statements  in  news])apers  of  tlui 

Rc])uhlic,  the  production  of  cacao  coidd  he  vastly  increased. - - — 

'Pile  ])rovisions  of  the  POSTAL  COXVEXTIOX  recently  entered  into 
between  the  Dominican  Reimhlic  and  the  United  States  went  into 
effect  on  dune  1 5,  1917.  Two  cimts  an  ounce  is  the  rate  on  first-class 
matter  from  the  Ihiited  States,  and  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
the  former  the  convention  fi.xes  the  rate  at  two  centavos  for  lo  grams. 
Letters  un])aid  or  having  insufficient  ])ostage  will  he  despatched  to 
destination,  hut  douhh'  the  amount  of  deficient  postage  will  he  charged 
to  the  addressees.  Each  country  shall  retain  the  ])ostage  collected 
on  such  letters.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  op(*rations  of  the 

de))artment  of  PUBLK'  WORKS  of  the  Republic  for  the  month  of 
.lune.  1917,  is  made  public  in  the  columns  of  Listin  Diario,  Santo 
4()t 
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Domingo  City,  under  date  of  July  25.  The  total  receipts  are  shown 

to  be  $45,120.78;  total  expenses  $35,038.15. - The  residents  of 

the  town  of  La  Romana  are  now  enjoying  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  the 
service  having  been  inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  July.  The  occasion 
was  made  one  of  interest  by  a  large  gathering  of  people  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  and  a  number  of  addresses  by  officials  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. - In  the  six  months  ending  June  30  there  were  exported 

from  the  port  of  Sanchez  136,000  sacks  of  CACAO  for  the  United 
States.  The  largest  shipment  in  one  month  was  in  January,  when 
the  total  number  of  sacks  was  28,245. 


ECUADOR 


Dr.  Jos6  Dario  Moral,  of  the  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  at 
Guayaquil,  after  visiting  and  making  exhaustive  medical  observa¬ 
tions  in  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  has  sailed  for 
New  York  to  continue  his  observations  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Moral  is  one  of  Ecuador’s  leading  medical  authorities  and  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  numerous  medical  institutions  he  has  visited 
on  his  lengthy  tour.  In  commenting  to  newspaper  men  on  the 
reason  of  his  investigations  he  expressed  the  views  that  Ecuador 
in  improving  the  health  conditions  of  her  leading  port,  Guayaquil, 
was  anxious  to  note  what  other  cities  of  the  world  had  done  along 
similar  lines,  and  instead  of  employing  foreign  health  experts  pre¬ 
ferred  to  send  her  own  physicians  to  gather  information  and  acquire 
knowledge  in  various  countries.  After  visiting  the  United  States  it 
is  probable  that  Dr.  Moral  will,  if  conditions  permit,  go  to  Europe 
and  investigate  sanitary  methods,  diseases,  etc.,  in  various  war  zones. 
Returning  to  his  native  land,  he  will  carry  with  him  much  useful 

medical  and  scientific  knowledge  gathered  in  foreign  lands. - 

In  order  to  have  available  for  promoting  public  instruction  a  lai^er 
amount  of  funds  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree 

imposing  a  TAX  ON  TOBACCO. - ^The  paving  of  a  number  of 

the  principal  streets  of  Guayaquil,  together  with  other  important 
improvements,  have  facilitated  the  iise  of  MOTOR  CARS  in 
Ecuador’s  chief  port,  and  the  American  consul  general  there  sug¬ 
gests  that  manufacturers  of  cars  pay  more  attention  to  the  increasing 
market.  A  number  of  local  firms  would  accept  the  agency  for 

United  States  cars. - In  order  to  meet  a  growing  traffic  FIVE 

STEAMSHIPS  have  been  placed  in  service  between  San  EYancisco 
and  Guayaquil  by  a  company  known  as  the  South  Pacific  Line. 
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These  vessels  range  in  tonnage  from  2,500  to  6,000  and  will  be 
operated  under  the  Norwegian  flag,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  two  larger  vessels  bear  the  name  of  Romulus  and  Regulus, 
respectively,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  called  Governor  Forbes,  Baja 
California,  and  the  Sinnaloa.  It  is  probable  that  stops  will  be  made 
at  intermediate  ports  en  route,  thereby  offering  additional  facilities 

for  trading  for  hundreds  of  mUes  along  the  Pacific  coast. - 

A  SCHOOL  CENSUS  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil  shows  that  at  present 
tliero  arc  7,167  males  and  7,142  females  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
12  years.  In  the  Province  of  Giiayas,  in  which  the  city  is  situated, 
there  are  16,163  males  and  14,398  females.  Comment  has  been 
made  on  the  almost  equal  number  of  males  and  females  in  the 
city. - The  Colombian  commission  which,  together  with  Ecua¬ 

dorian  officials,  will  delineate  the  BOUNDARY  BETWEEN 
ECUADOR  AND  COLOMBIA  has  arrived  in  Guayaquil,  having 
traveled  southward  from  Panama  on  the  Governor  Forbes,  one  of 
Uio  new  lino  of  steamers  plying  to  I'cuador  from  San  1  rancisco. 
The  commission  is  composed  of  the  following  persons:  Engineers 
ICnriquo  Rodriguez,  Julio  G.  Nieto,  Tomas  Aparicio,  A.  R.  Cardenas, 
and  Gustavo  Garavito.  They  were  m(‘t  in  Guayaquil  by  local  offi¬ 
cials  and  shortly  thereafter  proceeded  by  s])ecial  train  to  Quito, 

where  the  negotiations  will  begin. - The  ministt'r  of  foreign  nda- 

tions  has  presented  to  the  nation  a  report  on  the  questions  with 
Peru,  in  which  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  differences  may  be 
harmoniously  solved.  El  Ecuatoriano,  of  Guayaquil,  under  date  of 
July  31,  contains  a  column  of  extracts  from  the  minister’s  report. 


GUATEMALA 


MICA  DEVELOPMENT  in  Guatemala,  owing  to  the  unusual  de¬ 
mand  for  this  product  during  recent  years,  has  been  active  and  a 
number  of  small  workings  have  been  attempted.  The  lack  of  labor¬ 
ers  and  explosives,  however,  have  checked  operations  of  this  nature. 
The  principal  shipper  of  mica  to-day  is  the  American  firm  of  Sarecky 
&  Chellis,  and  the  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  port  of  Barrios, 
on  the  Caribbean,  is  $24  per  ton,  which  makes,  with  the  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  charge  to  New  York,  a  total  of  $44  per  ton  on  the  raw 
product.  Exports  of  this  mineral  from  Guatemala  during  the  last 
two  years  aggregate  about  12,000  pounds.  The  United  States  con¬ 
sul  in  Guatemala  City  supplies  an  interesting  report  on  mica,  which 
was  published  in  Commerce  Reports  under  date  of  August  23,  this 
year. - “Banarina”  is  the  name  of  the  NEW  FOOD  FLOUR 
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which  is  being  manufactured  in  Guatemala  from  the  banana.  The 
progressive  agriculturist,  Don  Joaquin  Maldonado,  has  fitted  up  a 
small  factory  at  his  plantation,  San  Isidro,  San  Francisco  Zapotitlan, 
and  is  supplying  the  flour  to  the  public.  Those  who  have  used  the 
new  product  speak  well  of  its  taste  and  food  value,  and  the  demand 
is  creating  a  new  field  of  enterprise  as  well  as  supplying  the  local 

market  with  a  staple  commodity. - A  correspondent  of  the 

Diario  de  Centro-America,  Guatemala  City,  writing  from  Coatepeque, 
states  that  farmers  are  planting  much  larger  crops  than  in  normal 
years,  and  that  in  many  cases  double  the  average  area  is  being  brought 
under  cultivation.  Products  of  general  consumption  are  scarce  and 

command  high  prices. - C.  E.  Roberts  has  been  named  as  VICE 

CONSUL  of  Guatemala  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  David  M.  de 
Castro  has  been  selected  for  a  similar  post  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 

Islands.— - A  review  of  the  progress  of  the  RAILWAYS  OF 

GUATEMALA  for  the  fiscid  year  ending  in  June  shows  considerable 
activity.  New  rails  have  been  laid  on  the  Western  Railway  from 
San  Antonio  to  Suchitepequez,  and  this  makes  it  possible  to  use 
heavier  locomotives  and  longer  trains.  Improvements  have  been 
completed  on  the  Central,  Vara])az,  and  Urban  Railways;  new'  sur¬ 
veys  and  different  routes  have  been  made  and  investigated,  a  number 
of  bridges  constructed,  and  roadbeds  made  more  secure  along  water¬ 
courses.  Petroleum  tanks  were  constructed  at  Puerto  Barrios,  Mo¬ 
rales,  Zacapa,  and  El  Rancho,  and  petroleum  has  been  substituted 
for  coal  on  the  Guatemalan  Railroad.  Direct  train  service  has  been 
established  betw'een  the  CAPITAL  AND  AYUTLA.  Tlie  latter 
place  is  the  junction  point  of  the  Guatemalan  Railways  and  the 
Mexican  line,  and  when  through  train  service  is  resumed  on  the 
roads  of  the  latter  country  from  the  border  of  the  United  States 
there  will  be  practically  an  all-rail  route  through  Mexico  into  Guate¬ 
mala  City. - The  INTERNATIONAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

of  the  RockefeUer  Foundation  in  Guatcnuila  has  submitted  the  re¬ 
port  of  its  work  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  note  that  of  the  17,035  persons  treated  by  the  board 
during  this  time  for  “anemia  tropical”  8,604  have  been  completely 
cured.  The  Chief  Executive  and  the  Government  of  Guatemala  are 
seconding  in  every  way  possible  the  humanitarian  mission  of  this 

branch  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. - The  XESUC  BRIDGE 

over  the  Samala  River,  which  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for 
the  past  six  months  by  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco,  Province 
of  Totonicapan,  has  been  completed  and  w'as  opened  to  the  public 

on  July  1 .  - . By  decree  of  Julj'  9,  1917,  the  President  of  the 

Republic  authorized  the  municipality  of  the  Capital  to  expend 
815,000  American  gold  in  the  PURCHASE  OF  CORN  and  other 
staples  to  be  sold  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government. 


The  Secretary  of  State,  Edmund  Dupuy,  has  been  appointed 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF-  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AND  OF 

JUSTICE. - The  Secretary  of  State,  Furcy  Chattdain,  has  been 

appointed  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. - ROAD  BUILDING  in  Haiti  continues 

to  improve.  There  are  30  miles  of  good  automobile  roads  in  the 
plains  northward  from  Port  au  Prince,  and  about  30  miles  of  the 
highway  extending  southward  are  in  equally  good  condition.  The 

motmtain  roads  are  also  being  put  in  condition  for  motor  traffic. - 

THE  HAITIAN  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.  is  expending  a  large  sum 

of  money  in  the  clearing  of  land  and  in  the  erection  of  buildings. - 

The  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  of  Haiti  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  Lai^e  tracts  of  land  to  the  north  and  south  of  Port  au 
Prince  have  been  cleared  and  com,  potatoes,  bananas,  and  other 
crops  are  being  raised  for  local  consumption.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
production  will  soon  increase  enough  to  warrant  the  exportation  of 

potatoes  and  other  vegetables  to  the  United  States. - The 

directors  of  the  HOSPITAL  at  Port  au  Prince  have  recently  spent 
nearly  $700  in  furnishing  and  equipping  in  the  most  modem  way  tlie 

operating  room  of  the  institution. - The  Electric  Company  is 

rapidly  carrying  on  its  work  of  REPLACING  THE  WOODEN 
TELEGRAPH  POLES  with  iron  ones,  which  have  proven  to  be 

much  less  dangerous  and  also  present  a  better  appearance. - 

The  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS  of  Port  au  Prince  has  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  directors  of  the  different  educational  establishments 
asking  for  the  foUowing  data:  The  age  of  each  teacher  employed; 
the  date  of  their  admission  into  the  faculty;  the  occupation  of  each 

before  beginning  to  teach;  the  university  degrees  acquired. - 

The  PANAMA  STEAMSHIP  CO.  has  inaugurated  its  service  to 
Haiti.  Since  July  18,  1917,  its  steamers  have  been  stopping  at 
St.  Marc  on  both  the  upward  and  the  downward  trip.  As  these 
steamers  take  only  three  or  four  days  for  the  voyage  to  New  York, 
this  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  Dutch  steamers  which  take  from 
10  to  12  days.  The  transportation  chaises  of  the  Panama  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.  are  also  lower.  Both  of  these  considerations  should  stimu¬ 
late  the  commerce  with  the  United  States.  The  National  Railroad 
of  Haiti  has  arranged  its  schedule  so  that  an  extra  train  leaves  Port 
au  Prince  for  St.  Marc  on  the  date  fixed  for  the  arrival  or  the  de¬ 
parture  of  any  of  the  steamers. 
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The  United  States  consul  stationed  in  Tegucigalpa  reports  that  a 
CIGARETTE  FACTORY  is  soon  to  start  operations  in  the  capital 
city  under  the  name  of  Cia  Tabacalera  Hondurena.  Machinery  has 
been  purchased  in  New  York  and  flavorings,  essences,  etc.,  come 
from  that  city.  Kalamazoo  is  to  supply  the  wrappers.  Sr.  T.  Cas¬ 
tillo  Coro  is  president  of  the  company  and  Pablo  E.  Locano  is  manag¬ 
ing  director.  The  members  of  the  company  own  their  tobacco 
plantations  and  raise  a  fine  grade  of  the  plant,  although  the  Hon¬ 
duran  product  is  too  strong  for  many  tastes.  In  order  to  weaken 
the  strength  the  company  wiU  wash  the  tobacco,  utilizing  the  washing 
for  sheep  and  cattle  dip.  Considering  the  demand  and  the  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  the  new  company  and  the  fact  that  Honduras 
exacts  no  internal  revenue  on  tobacco,  the  outlook  seems  especially 
good.  In  the  past  large  quantities  of  cigarettes  have  been  imported, 

and  these  imports  were  subject  to  a  duty. - An  article  appearing 

in  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  of  Tegucigalpa,  under  date  of  July  13,  contains 
statements  relative  to  the  importance  of  AGRICUL^fURAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  TRAINING  in  Honduras.  Such  studies  have  been 
neglected,  the  writer  maintains,  and  the  time  is  now  opportune  for 
more  young  men  to  take  up  agricultural  science  and  accountancy. 
The  article  is  interesting  and  throws  much  light  upon  latent  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Honduras  and  offers  suggestions  for  young  men  considering 

their  future  careers. - The  firm  of  Lem  Cooper  &  Bros,  is  con- 

structmg  for  the  Government  a  small  COASTING  VESSEL  which 
will  transport  mail  and  other  cargo  along  the  Honduran  coast.  The 
boat  will  be  70  feet  long  and  will  be  propelled  by  a  70-horsepower 
gasoline  motor.  The  work  of  construction  will  be  at  Roatan ;  native 
woods  wall  be  used,  and  in  form  the  little  vessel  will  not  be  unlike  the 
Santa  Maria,  one  of  the  famous  caravels  of  Columbus.  Many  modern 
conveniences  will  be  installed  for  the  use  of  passenger  trade,  which  it 
is  believed  will  graduaUy  grow. - A  Government  embargo  pro¬ 

hibits  the  exportation  of  cereals  from  Honduras,  and  for  the  present 
at  least  the  chief  exports  will  be  BANANAS  AND  CATTLE.  A 
Federal  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  manufacture  of  flour 
from  the  banana  in  the  Puerto  Cortes  district.  Overripe  and  other 
rejected  bananas  will  be  used  for  the  purpose.  In  commenting  on 
food  matters  in  Honduras,  the  United  States  consul  at  the  above- 
mentioned  port  says  that  cooked  green  bananas  are  extensively  used 
by  natives  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  but  as  the  green  banana 
ripens  so  rapidly  it  is  hardly  possible  for  this  product  to  be  exported. 
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The  cultivation  of  bananas  by  individual  growere  is  steadily  declining, 
and  large  corporations  with  ample  capital  are  engaging  in  such  enter¬ 
prises,  having  under  cultivation  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  small  individual  owners  are  beginning  to 

raise  cattle  on  the  lands  formerly  used  for  banana  production. - 

A  writer  in  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  of  Tegucigalpa,  under  date  of  July  16 
gives  much  interesting  data  relative  to  the  possibilities  of  mining 
enterprises  in  Honduras.  It  is  shown  that  now  is  a  most  opportune 
time  to  start  such  work,  that  Honduras  has  VAST  DEPORTS  OF 
MINERALS,  and  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital  such 
enterprises  could  be  made  to  pay  a  handsome  dividend.  Statistical 
evidence  is  given  in  support  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
article. 


A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  minister  of  hacienda 
and  Sr.  Leopold  H.  Aceves  for  the  exploitation  of  WOODS,  CHICLE, 
AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS  of  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo.  The 
area  of  the  concession  is  approximately  145,000  hectares.  This  terri¬ 
tory  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and,  although 
rich  in  many  natural  products,  has  never  been  largely  exploited.  With 
the  increased  demand  for  all  kinds  of  hardwoods  and  the  extensive 
coast  line  of  the  concession  Sr.  Aceves  believes  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  development  of  an  extensive  business.  Modern  machinery  and 

methods  will  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  enterprise. — - 

Under  direction  of  the  officials  of  the  secrctaria  de  industria  y  comercio 
(department  of  industry  and  commerce)  a  movement  has  been 
launched  with  the  object  of  developing  Mexican  COMMERCE  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  One  of  the  features  of  the  propaganda  is 
a  circular  letter  sent  to  producers  and  business  men  all  over  the 
country  telling  them  of  the  plan  and  asking  cooperation  in  providing 
samples  of  things  suitable  for  foreign  markets.  Permanent  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  these  products  wiU  be  made  in  Mexican  consulates  in  different 
parts  of  the  w'orld,  thus  calling  attention  to  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  and  otherwise  encouraging  the  sale  of  Mexican  prod¬ 
ucts. - Sr.  Jos6  Maria  Robles  has  invented  a  machine  for  the 

utilization  of  the  FIBER  OF  THE  MAGUEY  PLANT.  The  new 
machine  has  attracted  the  attention  of  officials  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  test  trials  are  to  bo  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
director  general  of  agriculture,  Don  Jose  Duvallon.  Importance 
attaches  to  the  invention  owing  to  the  largo  amount  of  Mexico’s  fiber 
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l)roduction  and  associated  industries  that  seem  likely  to  be  benefited 

by  the  use  of  the  invention. - The  Mexican  consul  in  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  has  called  attention  to  the  increasing  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  skins  and  hides  and  suggests  that  Mexico  might  develop  a 
far  greater  trade  in  such  products,  especially  now  that  steamship 
facilities  are  lacking  between  the  United  States  and  South  America 
and  other  countries  that  in  normal  times  export  vast  quantities. 
The  abnormal  demand,  the  proximity  of  Mexico,  and  the  rail  and  ship 

connections  all  figure  in  the  possibilities  of  a  larger  trade. - The 

RAILROAD  SHOPS  at  Orizaba  and  Apizaco  are  unusually  rushed 
with  the  work  of  repairing  rolling  stock  of  the  Mexican  Railway. 
Recent  months  show  a  notable  increase  in  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  on  this  line  and  all  trains  are  running  with  greater  regularity 
than  for  some  time.  A  portion  of  this  road,  between  Orizaba  and 
Vera  Cruz,  which  has  been  in  bad  order  has  been  repaired  and  placed 
in  active  service.  Not  quite  half  of  the  locomotives  on  this  road  are 
oil  burners,  but  during  1916  they  consumed  364,798  cubic  meters  of 
petroleum. - In  the  State  of  Pueblo,  one  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 

turing  regions  of  the  Republic,  a  CONGRESS  OF  WORKING  MEN 
has  been  called.  This  meeting  has  been  authorized  by  President  Car¬ 
ranza  and  called  by  the  governor,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  improvement  of  laboring  conditions  in  general  in 
Mexico. - New  regulations  governing  the  TAX  ON  PETRO¬ 

LEUM  production  and  its  derivatives  have  been  promulgated. 
According  to  the  new  schedule,  fuel  petroleum  shall  pay  10  per  cent 
per  net  ton  ad  valorem;  the  value  for  fuel  oil  of  0.91  density  is  fixed 
at  $9.50.  A  value  of  $7.50  per  ton  is  fixed  for  all  petroleum  whose 
density  may  be  greater  than  0.97.  An  English  translation  of  the 
original  decree  is  published  in  The  Mexican  Review,  Washington, 
June,  1917. 


The  CLEARANCE  LAW  now  in  force  in  Nicaragua  exempts 
vessels  flying  the  flags  of  any  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America, 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Nicara¬ 
gua  and  of  traffic  between  Central  America  and  Panama  ports,  from 
port  dues  and  clearance  and  official  fees,  pjovided  said  vessels  carry 

the  national  mails  free  of  charge. - THE  AMERICAN  of 

Bluefields  states  that  a  board  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  has  adopted  a  plan  whereby  not  less  than  eight  PUPILS 
FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  of  that  section  of  Nicaragua  are  to  be  main- 
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tained  and  educated  in  the  different  colleges  of  the  interior  out  of 
funds  collected  in  Bluefields,  Pearl  City,  Rama,  Prinsapolka,  the 
Pis  Pis  District,  and  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  These  students  are  to  be 
selected  from  those  best  qualified  out  of  the  schools  of  the  places 

mentioned. - El  Heraldo  (The  Herald)  of  Managua  has  pub- 

fished  the  report  of  the  American  agricultural  experts  in  charge  of 
the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  at  Chinandega 
showing  the  results  obtained  in  Nicaragua  by  using  modern  methods 
of  cultivating  Indian  com,  beans,  and  alfalfa,  and  has  sent  a 
sample  of  the  latter  crop  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Press 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  Executive  intends  to  establish 
in  the  near  future  an  agricultural  school  and  meteorological  station 
at  Bluefields  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tors. - Under  date  of  July  23, 1917,  the  collector  general  of  customs 

has  issued  a  circular  which  provides  that  WINES  AND  LIQUORS 
imported  on  and  after  July  1,  1917,  shall  pay  customs  duties  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  June  20,  1917.  AU  former  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  decisions  that  affect  the  appraisements  and  duties  on  wines 
and  liquors  are  abolished  by  the  law  referred  to  except  those  that 

are  based  on  treaties  or  contracts. - In  June  last  the  Bonanza 

GOLD  MINE  in  the  Atlantic  coast  district  of  Nicaragua  produced 

900  ounces  of  gold,  all  of  which  was  forwarded  to  New  Orleans. - 

The  American  of  Bluefields  states  that  advices  from  Managua 
indicate  that  attention  is  being  centered  on  Nicaragua  as  a  possible 
producer  of  REFRIGERATED  BEEF  and  cattle  on  the  hoof  for 
export  to  the  United  States  and  to  other  countries.  The  raising 
and  slaughtering  of  cattle  can  be  carried  on  in  Nicaragua  with  profit, 
since  expense  of  caring  for  herds  is  comparatively  fight.  There  is 
plenty  of  running  water  and  available  pasture  lands,  and  the  climate 
of  certain  regions  of  the  country  is  adapted  to  cattle  raising.  Worn- 
out  banana  lands  could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  this  is  now 

being  done  by  one  large  corporation. - Tlie  Coconut  Plantation 

Co.,  whose  property  is  situated  on  the  coast  near  Monkey  Point,  has 
installed  a  new  dryer,  and  employs  three  automobiles  in  transporting 
(XKXINUTS  along  the  beach  where  the  machines  operate  over  a 
distance  of  about  32  miles. 


The  Association  of  Commerce  has  taken  the  initiative  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  in  Panama  City.  It  is  planned  to 
have  on  exhibition  permanently  the  various  agricultural  and  other 
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products  grown  in  the  Republic,  so  that  the  thousands  of  travelers 
who  pass  through  Panama  may  secme  glimpses  of  what  the  coimtry 
contributes  to  the  world.  A  nucleus  for  the  museum  will  be  the 
many  products  composing  the  Panama  exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition,  which  are  now  imdisplayed. - Extensive  investiga¬ 

tions  and  explorations  by  American  geologists  are  now  in  progress  in 
the  Republic,  mainly  inquiring  into  the  possibilities  of  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION.  The  scientists  were  sent  to  Panama  by  a  leading 
company  of  the  United  States,  and  if  oil  is  found  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  is  likely  to  follow. - BUILD¬ 

ING  CONSTRUCTION  in  Colon  is  especially  notable  and  many  of 
the  new  structures  are  three-story  concrete  buildings  of  especially  pleas¬ 
ing  architecture.  The  city,  which  during  canal  construction  days  was 
the  scene  of  giant  activities,  is  to-day  enjoying  a  greater  business 
era.  Every  business  house  on  Front  Street  from  the  railway  station 
toward  Cristobal  is  said  to  be  occupied  and  at  more  than  the  former 
rental  price.  Authorities  of  the  canal  are  building  an  entirely  new 
suburb  for  their  employees,  called  New  Cristobal,  and  there,  are 

many  other  indications  of  permanent  growth. - LAND  PRICES 

at  Nueva  Limon  are  advancing,  and  plots  of  ground  that  formerly 
sold  at  $3  per  hectare  have  about  doubled  in  value.  Small  planters 
are  engaging  in  the  production  of  food  supplies  and,  coupled  with  the 
easy  reach  of  the  railroad  and  markets  at  Panama  and  Colon,  are 
making  their  work  count.  Nueva  Limon,  situated  on  Gatun  Lake, 
to-day  has  a  population  of  200  people,  while  other  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  are  larger  and  have  constructed  churches,  stores,  and  other 
public  buildings.  Gradually  man  is  reaching  farther  and  farther 
into  the  virgin  forests  that  fringe  the  canal  and  is  making  mother 

earth  produce  food  products  more  abundantly  than  ever  before. - 

Large  QUANTITIES  OF  SEEDS  ordered  by  the  Department  of 
Pubhc  Works  of  Panama  have  been  received  from  the  United  States 
and  will  be  dispatched  to  the  governors  of  the  various  Provinces  for 
general  distribution  among  the  planters.  At  the  same  time  the 
seeds  are  being  distributed,  printed  and  verbal  instructions  are  given 
the  farmers,  so  that  good  results  may  be  expected.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  seeds  that  were  ordered:  Beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  lettuce, 
corn,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery,  cantaloupe,  watermelon,  pumpkin, 

parsley,  eggplant,  etc. - CHICKEN  FARMING  in  the  Canal 

Zone  is  to  be  developed  on  a  large  scale  and  80,000  chickens  have 
already  arrived  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  industry.  Most  of 
the  stock  has  been  secured  at  various  Colombian  cities  and  towns, 
so  that  it  is  probable  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  acclimating 
the  fowls;  $24,000  is  being  spent  in  starting  the  chicken  business, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  there  will  be  sufficient  fowls  to  meet 
the  local  demand  along  the  route  of  the  canal.  The  general  manager 
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of  the  farms  is  Mr.  R.  K.  Morris,  who  has  had  ample  experience  in 
raising  chickens  to  assure  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  meat  of 

the  coconut  will  he  used  extensively  as  food  for  the  chickens. - 

The  big  cattle  ship  Caribbean, lv,^\iich  has  been  in  use  for  some  time 
TRANSPORTING  CATTLE  from  Colombian  and  Central  American 
ports  to  Panama  for  local  slaughter,  is  being  enlarged.  Hereafter 
the  ship  will  have  capacity  for  600  head  of  cattle,  2,000  chickens,  and 
100  hogs. 


PARAGUAY 


Much  interest  i^  expressed  by  the  business  men  of  Asuncion  in 
the  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING  to  house  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  present  budding  used  by  this  organization  has  been 
found  inadequate  and  its  arrangement  out  of  date,  so  in  making 
plans  for  the  new  edifice  due  care  is  being  exercised  in  order  to  make 
it  complete,  adequate,  and  modem.  In  addition  to  large  adminis¬ 
trative  halls  and  conference  rooms  there  wdl  be  a  number  of  offices 
suitable  for  lawyers,  correspondents,  and  other  business  purposes 

which  wdl  annually  provide  a  large  rental  income. - In  order 

to  assist  in  the  DEVELOPMENT  AGRICULTURE  the  Banco 
Agricola,  of  Asuncion,  has  decided  to  import  certain  agricidtural 
implements  to  be  used  especiaUy  in  the  production  of  sugar.  The 
bank  wdl  also  import  new  varieties  of  com,  alfalfa,  miUet,  cotton, 
and  other  seeds  for  the  assistance  of  the  smaU  planter.  The  imple¬ 
ments  wdl  be  rented  and  seeds  aUottcd  to  those  planters  who  are 
prepared  to  make  use  of  them,  and  the  movement  it  is  believed  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  encouraging  the  planting  of  larger  and  more 

varied  crops. - El  Diario,  of  Asuncion,  under  da  te  of  Jidy  3 

published  an  enlai^ed  edition  as  an  ANNIVERSARY  NUMBER 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  front  page  contained 
pictures  of  George  Washington,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Paraguay,  Daniel  F.  Mooney.  Another 

page  carried  dlustrations  of  the  leading  European  rulers. - A 

NEW  HOMESTEAD  I>AW  has  been  passed  by  the  National  Congress, 
the  provisions  of  which  give  to  the  immigrant  a  better  opportunity 
and  otherwise  encourage  settlers  to  enter  the  Republic.  The  various 
articles  are  printed  in  detad  in  El  Liberal,  of  Asuncion,  under  date 
of  June  29,  and  a  writer  in  the  same  journal  makes  important  sugges¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  lands  of  the  smaU  farmer  and  the  necessity  for 

encouraging  agricultural  production. - Between  the  first  of 

January  and  the  latter  part  of  March  is  the  time  European  COM- 
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MERCIAL  SAIjESMEN  select  for  visiting  Paraguay,  and  the  goods 
they  sell  begin  to  arrive  in  the  latter  country  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Paraguayan  merchants  consider  United  States  goods  of 
higher  price  than  those  originating  in  Europe,  but  North  American 
traveling  salesmen  returning  from  the  inland  Republic  state  that 
their  sales  are  larger  than  on  previous  trips.  One  house  dealing  in 
photographic  supplies  and  allied  lines  has  introduced  goods  made 
in  the  United  States  and  the  proprietor  stated  to  the  salesman  that 

hereafter  he  proposes  to  handle  only  North  American  goods. - 

The  Revista  del  Comercio,  the  organ  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Asuncion,  in  its  issue  of  July  1  says  that  a  concession  for  a  NEW 
FRIGrORIFICO  (slaughterhouse  and  meat-packing  plant)  has  been 
granted  and  that  work  is  soon  to  commence  on  the  plant,  which  is 
to  be  established  at  San  Antonio.  In  the  same  paper,  under  the 
caption  of  frozen-meat  industry,  there  are  published  interesting  facts 
relating  to  this  industry  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  South 
America,  it  is  stated,  has  12  great  plants. 


Civil  Engineers  Don  Enrique  Cater  and  Don  German  Morales,  who 
have  been  making  studies  for  the  PROPOSED  HIGHWAY  between 
Cerro  de  Pasco  and  Huancayo,  have  made  public  the  plans  and  other 
details  of  the  route.  The  distance  to  be  covered  is  approximately 
65  mUes,  the  width  of  the  roadway  will  be  about  20  feet,  and  the 
estimated  time  to  construct  the  road  w’ill  be  two  years.  This  road  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Republic  and  will  make  it  possible 
for  a  large  amount  of  traffic  to  pass  to  and  from  the  interior  and  lower 
region  of  Peru  lying  east  of  the  Andes.  Under  date  of  July  8  last. 
La  Prensa,  of  Lima,  publishes  a  map  showing  the  route  selected  and 
other  details. - The  average  monthly  PRODUCTION  OF  COP¬ 

PER  on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  properties  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  year  is  given  at  5,883,500  pounds.  In  May  and  June 
the  production  was  not  up  to  the  average,  the  reason  being  the  lack 

of  laborers  and  other  matters  which  caused  less  activity. - ^The 

high  price  of  raw  cotton  has  caused  Peruvian  planters  to  give  more 
attention  to  producing  larger  crops.  In  order  that  the  usual  acreage 
of  FOOD  CROPS  may  be  planted  the  Government  has  decreed  that 
the  area  devoted  to  such  production  must  be  equal  to  that  planted 
in  1916.  By  thus  checking  in  advance  any  tendency  to  lessen  the 
food  crops  of  Peru  for  the  coming  year  it  is  thought  that  ample  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  raised. - A  campaign  against  the  use  of  ALCOHOLIC 
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BEVERAGES  will  soon  be  launched  in  Peru.  This  move,  which  at 
first  will  be  confined  to  teaching  in  the  public  schools  the  disastrous 
effects  of  alcoholism,  was  a  subject  that  came  before  the  Sixth  Pan 
American  Medical  Congress  in  1913.  As  a  result,  the  Peruvian  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  law  making  the  teaching  of  such  matters  compulsory 
in  primary  and  high  schools,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  has 
issued  a  decree  accordingly.  By  beginning  such  instruction  in  schools 
the  authorities  believe  that  great  good  can  be  accomplished  and  the 
youth  of  the  country  taught  many  lessons  that  will  last  through 

life. - Peruvian  papers  devote  a  large  amount  of  space  to  the 

visit  of  BOY  SCOUTS  from  Bolivia,  who  were  recently  received  and 
entertained  in  Lima  and  other  Peruvian  cities.  The  Bolivian  boys 
were  returning  the  visit  of  Peruvian  scouts  made  to  La  Paz  some 
months  ago,  and  both  events  are  regarded  as  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  since  they  tend  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
among  the  coming  men  of  the  two  Republics.  In  going  and  return¬ 
ing  the  Bolivians  were  welcomed  and  entertained  at  leading  cities 
and  towns  en  route.  The  round  trip  made  by  rail  and  .  sea  covers 

approximately  2,000  miles. - A  new  ARBITRATION  TREATY 

between  Peru  and  Uruguay  has  been  drawn  and  its  articles  made 
public  in  Lima.  The  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congresses  of 
the  two  nations  and  it  is  hoped  that  exchanges  of  ratifications  will 
not  be  delayed  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  In  its  issue  of  July  12, 
La  Cronica,  of  Lima,  carries  the  several  articles  and  stipula¬ 
tions. - The  Argentine  training  ship  PRESIDENTE  SAR- 

MIENTO,  after  a  week’s  stay  in  the  port  of  Callao,  sailed  for  Guate¬ 
mala.  ^Vhile  in  Peruvian  waters  the  officers  and  cadets  were  shown 
many  honors  and  special  entertainments  were  provided  for  them. 
The  ship  will  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  visit  various  ports 
of  Central  America,  Mexico,  etc.,  before  sailing  for  Argentina. 


The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
has  authorized  the  Chief  Executive  to  expend  500,000  pesos  (peso  = 
$0,586)  in  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

damaged  by  earthquake  on  June  7,  1917. - On  June  4  last  the 

Congress  of  Salvador  declared  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Batres,  Dr.  Tomas 
Garcia  Palomo,  and  Ramon  Garcia  Gonzalez  elected,  respectively, 
first,  second,  and  third  DESIGNATES  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY  of 

the  Republic. - In  1915  the  Department  of  Santa  Ana  produced 

252,000  hectoliters  of  INDIAN  CORN,  or  at  the  rate  of  1.76  hecto¬ 
liters  per  inhabitant.  During  the  same  period  there  were  harvested 
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in  the  Department  of  Ahuachapam  66,000  hectoliters,  or  at  the  rate 

of  0.83  hectoliter  per  inhabitant. - An  Executive  decree  of 

June  22,  1917,  established  the  maximum  prices  that  may  be  charged 
in  the  Republic  for  CONSTRUCTION  TIMBERS.  Persons  who 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  decree  by  selling  at  higher  prices  than 
the  maximum  established  by  law  are  subject  to  fines  varying  from 
25  to  200  pesos  (peso  =  $0.586). - Much  interest  has  been  mani¬ 

fested  recently  in  Salvador  concerning  the  CULTIVATION  OF 
WHEAT  in  the  Republic.  Dr.  Alejandro  Hernandez,  an  authority 
on  the  raising  of  cereals,  recently  lectured  in  the  National  University 
in  the  City  of  San  Salvador  on  fifteen  phases  of  wheat  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  consumption  and  for  the  market,  in  which  the 
growth  of  this  grain  was  discussed  in  detail  as  was  also  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  same  into  flour  and  other  alimentary  substances.  The  expert 
referred  to  believes  that  wheat  can  be  commercially  grown  in  Salva¬ 
dor  at  a  handsome  profit,  and  that  steps  should  now  be  taken,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  principal  grain-producing 
nations  of  the  world,  to  materially  increase  the  cultivation  of  this 
cereal  on  the  table-lands  and  mountain  slopes  of  the  grain  belt  of 

the  Republic. - An  IRON  MINE  has  been  discovered  at  Yagua- 

tique.  Department  of  San  Miguel.  It  is  proposed  to  analyze  samples 
of  the  ore  and  to  take  steps  to  determine  the  extent  and  value  of  the 

deposits. - The  BALSAM  of  Salvador,  formerly  known  as  balsam 

of  Peru,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  Republic.  Capt.  Adrian  V.  Parada,  a  Salvadorian  agriculturist 
and  mechanician,  recently  invented  a  machine  to  extract  and  pre¬ 
pare  balsam  for  the  market  in  a  more  simple  and  economical  manner 
than  has  obtained  heretofore.  The  machine  referred  to  is  to  be 
exhibited  at  La  Libertad  and  other  agricultural  fairs,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  will  come  into  general  use  in  the  balsam  zone  of  the  Republic, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  enable  this  article  to  be  manufactured  more 

rapidly  and  at  less  expense  than  by  the  old  methods. - ^The  San 

Miguel  HOSPITAL  of  San  Salvador,  an  institution  maintained  by 
the  State  for  the  care  of  orphans,  has  three  departments,  namely, 
one  for  male  children,  another  for  female  children,  and  a  third  for 
nfants  of  both  sexes. 


The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
has  furnished  the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  the  following  data: 

The  Government  attaches  no  official  importance  to  the  sinking  of 
THE  SHIP  GORITZIA  off  the  coast  of  England,  which  was  formerly 
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owned  by  the  firm  of  Dodero  Hermanos,  of  Montevideo,  and  which 
was  reported  as  flying  the  Uruguayan  flag.  If  the  vessel  flew  the 
flag  of  Uruguay  it  did  so  without  authority  or  through  error.  The 
Goritzia  was  formerly  navigated  under  Canadian  license  and  then 
bore  the  name  of  Gleumont;  later  it  operated  under  the  United  States 
flag,  which  country  at  the  time  was  neutral.  The  latter  fact  com¬ 
bined  with  the  vessel’s  former  nationality,  it  seems,  was  not  a  cause 
for  the  withholding  of  certain  papers  of  provisional  registration  by 
the  Uruguayan  consul  general  in  New  York,  who  fixed  a  period  of 
one  year  for  the  ship  to  arrive  in  Uruguay,  and  there  secure  final 
and  definite  authority  to  navigate  under  the  laws  of  that  country. 
As  the  owners  of  the  Goritzia  wished  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  Havre, 
where  a  return  cargo  had  previously  been  contracted  for,  permission 
was  sought  and  secured  for  such  voyage.  But  the  vessel  w^as  sold 
on  the  4th  of  April  of  the  present  year  to  the  French  firm  of  Neufligc 
&  Co.,  by  wdiich  owners  it  Avas  transferred  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  Thus,  owing  to  the  various  circumstances  in  connection  wfith 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  said  vessel,  the  loss  in  no  manner 

concerns  the  Government  of  Uruguay. - Leaders  of  the  political 

party  in  power  and  those  of  the  National  Party  have  reached  an 
agreement  whereby  the  bases  of  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM  are 
definitely  fixed.  The  form  of  government  which  delegates  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  to  a  national 
assembly  (Concejo  Nacional  Administracion)  is  somewhat  modified. 
Among  the  provisions  are  that  the  president  of  the  Republic  shall 
be  elected  directly  by  the  people  through  a  simple  plurality  by  means 
of  the  system  of  double  simultaneous  vote  and  considering  the  Re- 
pubhe  for  this  purpose  as  a  single  constituency.  The  term  of  the 
presidential  office  shall  be  four  years,  the  incumbent  is  not  eligible 
for  immediate  reelection,  and  a  period  of  eight  years  must  elapse 
before  he  may  again  become  a  candidate  for  the  office.  In  case 
the  presidency  becomes  vacant  the  general  assembly  shall  be  con¬ 
vened  and  elect  a  person  to  temporarily  fill  the  position  or  until 
the  next  election  of  the  Concejo,  when  a  new  president  of  the  Re- 
pubhe  w'Lll  also  be  chosen.  The  president  will  have  more  or  less 
the  same  duties  that  now  devolve  upon  him.  He  will  nominate  the 
ministers  of  foreign  relations,  war  and  marine,  and  interior,  and  the 
various  employees  of  those  offices.  The  National  Concejo  de  Ad¬ 
ministracion  w'iU  be  composed  of  nine  members,  elected  by  the  people 
according  to  the  system  of  national  voting  (doble  voto  simultaneo). 
Other  constitutional  reforms  provide  that  all  forms  of  religious  beliefs 
are  free  and  tolerated  in  the  Republic;  there  is  no  State  religion, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  the  Catholic  Church  and  all  edifices  that 
have  been  or  are  partially  constructed  with  public  funds  belong  to 
that  denomination,  excepting  asylums,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other 
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public  establishments.  Political  officers  and  military  officers  on 
active  duty  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  political  clubs  or  become 
members  of  such  organizations  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  They 
must  refrain  from  taking  any  part  in  political  matters  save  that  of 
voting.  Citizens  of  Uruguay  are  divided  into  two  classes,  native 
and  naturalized,  the  former  being  persons  who  have  been  born  in  any 
part  of  the  Republic,  or  who  have  had  one  parent  a  citizen  of  Uru¬ 
guay.  Foreigners  who  have  resided  four  years  in  Uruguay,  or  who 
for  service  in  the  army  or  navy  have  received  the  thanks  of  the 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  for  conspicuous  or  meritorious  services 
have  the  right  to  become  citizens  of  the  Republic. 


The  Government  has  published  the  contract  entered  into  with  tlu* 
Caribbean  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Maracaibo,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  certain  RAILROADS  in  the  State  of  Zulia.  The  first 
line  will  start  from  the  port  of  CastUietes  or  in  that  vicinity  and  run 
95  miles  to  the  mining  concessions  held  by  the  company  at  Santa 
Rosa,  El  Filon,  etc.  The  company  is  also  authorized  to  build  a 
railroad  and  operate  same  from  a  point  on  the  above-mentioned 
line,  called  Cano  Hondo,  to  the  River  Limon  near  Carrasquero.  In 
the  Gaceta  Oficial,  of  Caracas,  under  date  of  July  3  the  various 
articles  of  the  contract  are  given,  together  with  much  other  detail 

relating  to  the  concession. - Senorita  VIRGINIA  PEREIRA 

ALVAREZ,  a  young  lady  of  Venezuela  who  has  been  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  in  Philadelphia,  recently  won  the  Mesner  prize  offenal 
by  a  woman’s  college  in  that  city  for  the  best  all-round  physical 
development.  There  were  10  contestents  for  this  honor,  which  was 
easily  carried  off  by  the  yoxmg  Venezuelan,  who  made  a  percentage 
of  99.9  out  of  a  possible  100.  The  nearest  to  this  high  mark  was 
made  by  other  contestants  who  reached  only  95  points.  The  young 
prize  winner  was  the  recipient  of  many  congratulations  by  members 

of  the  faculty  and  friends. - A  company  has  been  formed  to 

extract  and  sell  TANNIC  ACID  from  the  dividivi  plant.  The  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  Porlamar,  Margarita  Island,  which  lies  about  50 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  promoters  of  this  new  enter¬ 
prise  are  Senores  Salinas  and  Modiano,  who  will  devote  considerabh' 
capital  to  the  industry  which  they  believe  has  a  very  bright  outlook. 
The  dividivi  plant  is  said  to  contain  80  per  cent  acid  suitable  for 
tanning;  16  per  cent  glucose,  and  4  per  cent  of  various  other  prop¬ 
erties.  The  plant  grows  wild  on  the  island  above  mentioned  and  in 
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various  regions  of  Venezuela. — The  production  of  coffee  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  harvested  from  last  November  to  Jime,  is  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  lower  than  the  normal  crop.  In  the  six  months  period  ending 
in  June  there  were  shipped  from  Puerto  CabeUo  54,500  bags  to 
France,  43,800  bags  to  Spain,  31,800  to  the  United  States,  5,150  to 
England,  and  smaller  quantities  to  other  countries.  The  coflfee 
trees,  however,  are  in  an  excellent  condition  and  the  outlook  for  the 

next  season  is  good. - -An  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  plant  is  to  be 

installed  at  Calabozo,  a  town  of  4,000  population.  The  concession 
is  held  by  Senores  Luis  Corrales  and  Tomas  Sarmiento. - Here¬ 

after  all  CANNED  GOODS  imported  into  Venezuela  will  be  subject 
to  lower  duties,  in  some  cases  the  reduction  is  40  per  cent  on  former 
tariff  rates.  Canned  fish,  for  example,  will  pay  duty  falling  under 

the  second  class,  plus  50  per  cent  surtax. - A  PAPER  FACTORY 

erected  several  years  ago  at  Maracay,  which  has  been  closed  for  some 
months,  has  started  operations  and  will  make  paper  from  certain 
grades  of  fibers  plentiful  in  Venezuela.  The  home  plant,  it  is  hoped, 
will  provide  a  relief  from  the  present  enormous  prices  asked  for 
imported  papers,  by  manufacturing  and  selling  a  paper  which,  it  is 

believed,  will  answer  many  local  purposes. — ^ - Sr.  Caracciolo  R. 

Paredes  has  been  granted  a  Government  concession  for  constructing 
and  operating  TELEPHONE  LINES  in  the  States  of  Yaracuy, 
Carabobo,  etc.  Lines  will  be  built  to  V alencia  from  Niigua,  and  other 
towns  of  that  section  will  be  linked  by  phone  wires. 


